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THE POPULATION BOOSTERS 


C 
EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS 


University of Wisconsin 


A FEw years ago the Paris journal L’Intransigeant pub- 
lished the names of the persons most prominent in the 
French campaign for larger families and in each case gave 
particulars as to the number of children. Of the 445 mar- 
ried couples concerned 176 were childless. Only 75 had 
more than two children, the average number being 1 1-3. 
The report adds that “every single one of these couples 
could more easily have supported twenty children than a 
working-class family a single child.” 

It may be, of course, that these gentlemen, so forward in 
urging people to have more children, are not to blame for 
their low fertility. But the figures certainly raise a sus- 
picion that many of them have been limiting the size of 
their families by the very means which they denounce the 
working-man, the peasant, and the petty functionary for 
using. 

Why, in countries long settled and well peopled, persons 
who cherish not the least intention of burdening them- 
selves with a large family should raise a clamor for more 
babies can be understood only after one has analyzed 
their special interests in the growth of population. 


THE NATIONALISTS 


Those who are much exposed to foreign opinion become 
nation-conscious, 1. é., sensitive to the kind of figure their 
nation cuts in the eyes of the world. They find great satis- 
faction in belonging to a country of acknowledged power 
and prestige. Since numbers is one basis of economic, 
financial, and military strength, they cry out for a more 
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rapid growth of their people. Beside them stand the mili- 


tarists coveting an abundance of “cannon fodder,” “raw 


material of victory.” These nationalists whose egos have 
become associated with the might and renown of their 
country pose as “patriots”; but when the acid test comes 
they show no greater readiness to make supreme sacrifices 
for her than simple peasants whose hearts are in their 
homesteads. 

The “patriots” would have millions of their fellow citi- 
zens live wretchedly and without hope in order that their 
nation may play a grand réle. Thus a French Nationalist 
complains :* 


In 1770 in the civilized world the French were 1 in 4; in 1850, 
1 in 10; in 1913, 1 in 25; and in 1945, they will be no more than 1 
in 50. 

In the last dozen years before the World War, while Italy gained 
more than 3 millions, the United Kingdom more than 4 millions, 
Germany more than 9 millions, France gained less than a million. 

We abandoned Egypt to English influence and our efforts to ex- 
tend our Colonial Empire met with the astonishment and ill will of 
our rivals who would not admit that a people which no longer has 
children could dare dispute their “place in the sun.” 

In 1871 our population was only 5 millions less than that of 
Germany. If the French population had grown at the same rate as 
the German population we should in 1913 have had 61 millions in- 
stead of 39 millions, and Germany would never have dreamed of 
attacking us. So the War is the price France had to pay for her sad 
refusal to “increase and multiply.” 

Being more numerous we should necessarily have been more ac- 
tive, more enterprising, bolder; we should not have let others take 
the places which were ours by right; we should have colonized our 
own colonies. Our economic and commercial power would have been 
more developed. Being richer we should have discouraged rival 
ambitions; our military strength would have imposed on the boldest 
respect for the French name. 


Behold the “patriot” mind! Blindness to the fact that . 
France is already a thickly-peopled and well-cultivated 
country, the naive idea that a greater France is merely the 


1 V. Giraud, “La crise da la natalite,” Revue des Deux Mondes, March 15, 1924. 
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problem of getting couples to have more children, raising 
them will be simple; not a word as to how 22,000,000 more 
people are to wrest a living out of France; no realization 
of the physical misery, the abject poverty, the lengthening 
of the labor day, the shortening of life, the overcrowding, 
the weakened health, the greater infant mortality, the in- 
crease of child labor, the curtailed schooling, the more il- 
literacy, the lower consideration of women, the diminished 
independence and self respect of the working class—which 
would have flowed from a cradle competition of the French 
with the Germans. These property-sheltered “patriots” 
would sentence myriads of their fellows to an earthly hell 
if only their egos may swell with the pride of national 
dominance. Outside their own social class they see only 
workers, soldiers, and taxpayers, not human beings athirst 
for happiness. 


THE IMPERIALISTS 


Once an empire has been created a cry goes up for more 
population to maintain the domination of the “imperial 
race” over the “natives” ever more numerous and self as- 
sertive. This motif is very clear in the Second Report of 
the (British) National Birth-Rate Commission.’ 


. . . . The indications are that in the Homeland the population 
may not continue to increase, while in the Dominions oversea, with- 
out the aid of immigration, it will not at the present rate increase 
greatly, at least from additions of the British stock. We have the 
greatest area of responsibility in the world, one-quarter of the whole 
earth, and it is still growing, but we are leaving it sparsely populated, 
though in it there is ample room for all whom we can spare from 
their places. All these enormous lands, with their countless native 
races, we hold with under 60 millions of white people, of whom 45 
millions dwell in these little islands. 


The idea is to keep up in the Homeland a population 
pressure intense enough to squeeze out an ample and con- 
stant stream of emigrants to the Dominions. It never oc- 


2 Problems of Population and Parenthood, 1920, p. lIxxiii. 
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curs to these imperialists that there is no sacred obligation 
resting upon the British to manage “one quarter of the 
whole earth” or to govern “countless native races.” 


THE CLERGYMEN 


Nowadays the religious denomination gathers few re- 
cruits from the unchurched or the adherents of other 
churches ; for the most part it grows from the children of 
its members. Accordingly the old fashioned clergyman 
rejoices when his parishioners have large families and feels 
aggrieved at those who present but three or four children 
at his baptismal font. The preachers who identify their 
egos with the power and consequence of the religious body 
they serve feel that all is well when the pews are full, the 
Sunday school is crowded and new church buildings rise. 
Swarms of children insure that their denomination will 
hold its own in the competition among the sects, so they 
are quick to hurl ecclesiastical thunders at the poor for- 
spent pious wife who begins to rebel at being casually 
loaded down with a dozen children by her selfish husband. 


THE BUSINESS MEN 


Everywhere in the United States the organized business 
men do all they can to speed the growth of their town. In 
newcomers they see so many more customers or patrons 
to make a profit from. The citizen who voices ugly truth 
about his town is called “knocker” and quickly squelched 
as traitor to the game of attracting population. From the 
“boomer” claptrap which fills the newspapers one would 
infer that room is something to get rid of as soon as pos- 
sible. While wise men are moving miles out for the sake of 
elbow room, the poor fools who swallow whole the cham- 
ber of commerce propaganda think that there never can 
be too many people. This delusion is worse in a young 
country because in an early day the sooner settlers occu- 
pied a new region, the sooner there were courts, police, 
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roads, schools, churches, and good society. The tradition 
that gain in inhabitants is a good thing for everybody sur- 
vives after the region is settled and it is no longer true that 
more people mean more prosperity and a better life. 

The attitude of business men toward the expansion of 
the community by other people’s big families is the same 
as toward its expansion by immigration. The babies will 
not be customers so soon, that is all. Some of them will 
grow into competitors, to be sure, but the merchant reflects 
that he is “on the ground floor,” “has the inside track.” 


THE CAPITALISTS 


The owners of every form of natural wealth see their 
holdings more quickly appreciate if population grows rap- 
idly. Country gentlemen are gladdened when the compe- 
tition of would-be tenants bids up the rental of their 
farms. City landlords find their rent rolls lengthen as a 
result of urban growth. The more of a mushroom the city, 
the sooner down-town lots will be worth a fortune per 
front foot. The profits of the owners of forests, water 
power, coal deposits, ore beds, oil lands, and water front 
rise as the consuming public swells. Obviously, the true 
policy for a proprietary class craving more wealth and 
power is to avoid having many sons to share the family 
fortune among, and at the same time to encourage large 
families among the masses, whose expanding needs will 
confer more value upon their properties. 


THE EMPLOYERS 


Family limitation by the working class lessens the num- 
ber of wives and children forced into the factory and 
spares the worker the necessity of taking the first job that 
offers, however hard its terms. It tends to enlarge wages 
at the expense of profits and hence is anathema to the hir- 
ing class. Employers yearn for a crowded labor market 
which provides them all the labor they can use in brisk 
times and, in ordinary or bad times, causes a competition 
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for employment which gives them the whip hand. In 
France, it was the chambers of commerce which in 1916 
“impressed by the dangers a low birth rate offers for indus- 
trial and commercial enterprises owing to the scarcity of 
hand labor, employees and clients” took the lead in con- 
vening the annual Birth Congress. 


THE SOCIALISTS 


But why do not the Socialists, who love to show up 
bourgeois sophistries, expose all this cant? The fact is 
that Malthus had pricked the pretty soap bubbles of the 
early Communists and so the tradition sprang up that 
Malthus is a “capitalist” thinker. Again, in the bad old 
days, every gang of exploiters hid behind Malthus. His 
analysis helped them argue that the poor had only them- 
selves to blame for their plight, and that there is therefore 
no necessity of shifting the burden of taxation toward the 
rich, or reforming land tenure, or breaking up the great 
estates, or passing factory acts, or pursuing housing re- 
form, or giving the worker the ballot and the right to or- 
ganize, and providing his children with schools and play- 
grounds. This misuse of Malthus’s doctrines made them 
such a stench in the nostrils of the early radicals that to 
admit the possibility of overpopulation was taken as a be- 
trayal of the cause of the working class. 

Socialist prejudice against everything bearing the name 
of Malthus delayed by many years the spread of popula- 
tion truth among those of scanty income. Recounts the 
venerable Dr. C. V. Drysdale, founder in 1876 of the Neo- 
Malthusian or Birth Control Movement: 


Immediately the Malthusian League was founded, a campaign 
was at once launched among the working classes, who received it 
with enthusiasm. But within a few months it was absolutely frus- 
trated by the Socialists, who claimed that it was a pretext for making 
the people content with their lot instead of agitating for their 
“rights,” and that if the people would espouse socialism and work 
for the revolution, they would obtain all they needed without limi- 
tation of their families. Their success was so complete that it was 
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impossible to obtain audiences for birth control meetings, and the 
scheme had to be abandoned for nearly forty years, when the failure 
of Socialist promises led the people to listen to us again. 


THE EXPOSERS OF THE BOOSTERS 


So on all hands we see those who “lade men with bur- 
dens grievous to be borne, yet touch not the burdens with 
one of their fingers.” Nearly all the influential groups are 
in a tacit conspiracy to cajole and befuddle the masses 
into rearing children in the interests of the classes. The 
foxes recommended large families to the rabbits. In 
France the notables and dignitaries who would not dream 
of loading their wives with an unlimited family do not 
feel themselves to be hypocrites when they gather to cheer 
and bestow a gold medal upon a worn, wan, pathetic, 
working-class mother of ten children who has seen noth- 
ing, read nothing, enjoyed nothing, and whose life has 
been little better than a long martyrdom. However, there 
are little knots of people who hate fraud and who try to 
unmask the big-families-for-other-couples movement. 

Knowing the laws of human increase, the scientists be- 
come irate at the scheme to persuade the poor that two 
and two make five and find satisfaction in puncturing the 
gaudy toy balloons of the populationists. The feminists 
are indignant at seeing males band together to agitate a 
policy the chief burden of which falls upon the women of 
the masses. What is more shameless than to dupe poor 
women into sacrificing life or health or happiness to feed 
the pride of nationalists or fatten the purses of business 
men? The social workers realize that there will be no drop 
in the pitiful perennial stream of dependents and paupers 
until society discourages rather than countenances large 
families among those unfit for worthy parenthood. Fi- 
nally, the Aumanitarians, concerned for the welfare of all 
rather than for the enrichment or aggrandizement of cer- 
tain classes, contend that no one thing would so much con- 
tribute to human happiness as the reduction of population 
pressure to zero. 











THE CHURCH AND RURAL CULTURE 


STEWART G. COLE 


Crozer Theological Seminary 


Rurav churchmanship will rise by way of a critical ap- 
preciation of open-country folk problems. And of such 
problems there is apparently no end. Many have been re- 
solved into mere shibboleths by their unchanged interpre- 
tative repetition. Such issues as low salaries in the minis- 
terial profession, an irresponsible generation of rural 
youth, overlapping of rural parishes, interdenominational 
competitions and jealousies, urban depreciation of farm 
life, and the like, have been circulated so widely and talked 
sO distressingly that few longer entertain them seriously. 

Why? Not because they are unimportant. But be- 
cause they are hackneyed harangue. They represent a su- 
perficial technique in approaching rural culture needs. 
They touch ripened fruits of a traditional system without 
getting at the sources of human difficulty. He who treats 
open-country culture-problems lightly is intoxicated with 
an effervescent optimism. He who investigates the life of 
the people is sobered by the gravity of the problem and the 
paucity of reliable leadership to meet the human challenge. 
He sees no immediate resolution of the rural church issue; 
he dreams no long-range program which guarantees a cul- 
tural utopia; he does catch glimpses of light and principle, 
the adoption of which may lead to a more inviting agra- 
rian society. And his method of approach is sociological. 
Who live in the country? Of what is living composed? 
And how do rural dwellers relate themselves to fulfill the 
fundamental needs of life? These are basic inquiries. 





THE CHURCH AND RURAL CULTURE 
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THE PRIMACY OF PERSONS IN RURAL LIFE 


Typically, the agriculturist treasures for himself the 
equivalent of “money”; typically, the clergy, “souls.” 
Both require re-orientation. As long as man on the farm 
makes the economic factor his controlling concern, that 
long he prostitutes his effort and ideal to untimely ends. 
Live-stock breeding, poultry raising, fruit growing, market 
gardening, when engaged in as inclusive interests enthrone 
the materialistic motive and consequently belittle the man 
in the business. Not that the financial issue is to be un- 
derestimated, rather that it is to be appreciated in its au- 
thentic setting. The churchman who centers his voca- 
tional drive in seeking to “save souls” is also employed in 
an all but futile campaign. A good man whom the writer 
used to hear years ago often repeat in great earnestness 
in a little country church, “I would gladly give my right 
arm for the salvation of a soul here tonight,” had little or 
no effect upon the youth to whom he ministered. Not that 
his devotion is not praiseworthy, but that his interpreta- 
tion of his work is mal-defined. He, as well as the agri- 
cultural agent, loses sight of something more important. 
Both men require a new orientation in their co-operative 
enterprises. Each needs eyes to see folks, ears to hear 
them, minds to comprehend them, and hearts responsive 
to them. Living with folks is not necessarily conducive to 
better understanding of them. Unsocialized impulses or 
acquired doctrinal predispositions often provoke blindness 
and dumbness to genuinely human appeal. The man ply- 
ing his vocational program, whether ecclesiastical or ag- 
ricultural, or of whatsoever trade or profession, finds it 
equally difficult to live and to do in terms of real persons. 

There are no common stock “souls,” not even agra- 
rian vintage. There are only genuinely individualized 
persons. Rural types are of distinctly different caste from 
city dwellers. Most men can learn to love “souls,” but 
how many will discipline themselves to love the people who 
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compose a particular parish? To serve intelligently any 
rural church, the leader must pay the spiritual price of 
critically understanding the people who compose that par- 
ish. That minister rises highest in his professional service 
who shares most intently with the rural process in all its 
local and socially-related ramifications. What is meant 
by the “rural process”? Just the interplay of person upon 
person, of groups of persons upon groups of persons, of 
the individual upon his non-human and cosmic environ- 
ment. In this interplay, common and primitive human 
nature is forged into particularized persons. Most treas- 
ured are these persons in the making with whom the 
churchman deals. They are the handiwork of God and 
man, and are profoundly susceptible to change, to achieve- 
ment, to history-making destiny. 

The term “farmer” does not represent the whole man. 
It suggests only one phase of the man’s life, his bread-win- 
ning vocation. Each man on the farm expresses many 
others besides the farmer role; he shares husband, parent, 
neighbor, Grange, salesman, buyer, Methodist Church, 
Republican, pro-this, and anti-that rdles, all of which to- 
gether constitute the quality of his character and the bent 
of his person. Personality is simply a complex of social 
roles organized into a human individuality. To call a man 
a “farmer” is to delineate him in one particular sphere of 
interest, possibly not the most representative. As well 
brand him a Scotchman, or Republican, for social pur- 
poses. To see men whole is no a priori gift. There is no 
“man.” Only men are, and they are as multiform as types 
of quality constituted in the variegated rdles that enter 
into their life investment. What churchman loves his par- 
ish? What churchman knows the persons of his parish 
who are to be the recipients of his love? It is more easy 
to love than to understand. And love without understand- 
ing is labor lost. 

But men do not constitute the entire rural parish. They 
may not even be the most potentially important members. 
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There are women, youths, and children. As “man” does 
not exist, neither does “woman,” “the youth,” or “the 
child.” Again the serious-minded student differentiates 
between women,’ and between children. Each and all are 
subject to social and moral growth through the process of 
role-playing in their social milieu. Women live on the 
farm and are faced daily with agricultural interests. They 
also live in homes, perchance are wives and mothers, elic- 
iting two more distinct types of social attitude, each con- 
tributing its own complex stuff of experience to the shap- 
ing of personal character. Women are understood, and 
their church needs met, as they are seen in the light of 
these forces operative in their localized social relationships. 
Likewise youths and children. 

It is more than a trite remark to affirm that rural per- 
sons differ profoundly in interest, attitude, and complex of 
character. They differ by law, by social law, by virtue of 
the fact that they live particularistic rdles in relation with 
particularized persons and problems, in the process of daily 
living. If so, it follows that the ministrations of church- 
men to them ought to be individualized, and hence intelli- 
gently compounded. No minister of the gospel who has 
caught this first principle of social inter-relatedness vol- 
unteers to mediate the same service to a father ripe in age 
that he does to a son tender in years, any more than a phy- 
sician draws the same prescription for a victim of small- 
pox that he does for a tonsilitis patient. Both are sick, 
but diagnosis calls for special treatment. Folks are more 
highly differentiated than their diseases. The clergy have 
not completed their professional training when they can 
prepare a sermon or direct a prayer. The sermon and 
prayer will take on pertinent meaning and power as they 
express the sentiments and urges which individual men, 
women, youth, children, hunger for in the daily overflow, 


1 An illuminating study, The Woman on the Farm, by Mary M. Atkeson, Cen- 
tury Company, 1925, offers information which is indispensable to an appreciation 
of this phase of folk problems. 
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artially satisfying, or completely disappointing experi- 
ences of life. 

To recapitujate, the whole man goes to church. He rep- 
resents farmer interests, parental concerns, husband senti- 
ments, citizen responsibilities, neighbor rights, Farm Bu- 
reau leadership, recreational desires, worship proclivities. 
It is the church’s mission to see that these diversified bonds 
are not so many pigeon-holed compartments of a piece- 
meal person. They should be aspects of individual behav- 
ior, quasi-analyzed elements of an integrated personality 
separated only to facilitate human thinking. Experiences 
just happen and give expression to loose or pluralistic per- 
sonality, unless there is an accumulative purposing of the 
individual giving unifying meaning and direction to the 
various increments of experience gathered up in the day’s 
behavior. It is the function of religion to make the het- 
erogeneous in experience homogeneous and valuational in 
terms of a controlling life purpose. T’he whole man goes 
to church. Does he share in ministrations compounded 
for the whole man: or are they for a split person or for a 
uniform “immortal soul”? The whole man should go to 
his meals, should go to vote, should relate himself to his 
wife and children, should behave toward his cosmic set- 
ting; that is, he should go and behave intelligently. It is 
this composite personality that the church must live to 
serve and assist to make. Then, when this man is engaged 
in exchange of goods of the soil for other utilities, his whole 
person will be in process of change for cultural ends ; when 
this man is invested in any manner of social engineering, 
his person will be reshaped to improve in keeping with the 
improvement of others’; and, when this man is associated 
with a church group, he will be becoming made over in 
thorough-going fashion. In short, every time this man 
relates with the forces of nature, with domesticated ani- 
mals, or with human groups, his whole self becomes sub- 
ject to change and in process of integrated re-characteriza- 
tion. 
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Likewise, the whole rural woman goes to church with 
all her domestic, sex, and social ambitions. Youth makes 
appeal to the church from an entirely different field of hu- 
man interest and from a radically different world view. 
Yet again, children represent their peculiar common- 
wealths of experience. It has been said that the social 
distance between parents and children today is as great as 
between men of different races or nations. Some fathers 
are grateful that their children still speak to them! Who 
is competent to think on these things and to serve such 
humans? What churchman? Never the sluggard. Nor 
yet the mystic. As little the dogmatist. If any, the pa- 
tient, inquiring humanitarian. Why not the disciple of 
the Galilean? 


II 
SOME PRINCIPLES OF RURAL PERSONALITY GROWTH 


When rural folks are scrutinized as highly-differentiated 
persons, the church student may weary of the challenge to 
multiple individualization of his parish, and conclude the 
whole business is an enigma. Better return to the simple 
gospel and the naive faith of the fathers than penetrate a 
human nature so complicated, so confusing! Many are 
the churchmen who elect this broad way. Few the clerics 
who pick the narrow path. Yet, the prophets do! They 
have no other alternative. They do find that the exercise 
of scientific social technique does produce difficulties and 
chaos that humiliate, but they take courage as they pro- 
ceed to discover some trenchant laws operative in this maze 
of rural process. These students find that men grow per- 
sonalities by social law as farmers produce blue-ribbon 
Percherons by biological laws. This human law is sug- 
gested in the fact that persons are compounded of social 
roles which an individual learns to play in his group activ- 
ities; these roles are composed c/ type attitudes generated 
in the exchange of meanings between individuals; these 
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attitudes are a complex of elemental desires focusing upon 
possible satisfactions coming within the range of attain- 
ment ; and these desires spring from the primitive impulses 
of human nature. From inherited impulse by way of de- 
fined desire through valuational attitude and socialized 
role to organizing character and group-invested personal- 
ity, the individual is in constant process of organization, 
disorganization, and reorganization of his selfhood. So 
rural men, women, youth, children, grow as their urban 
cousins develop. The differentiating factor between open 
country and city dwellers is not agricultural pursuit on the 
one hand and urban trades on the other. The determi- 
nants that qualify these broad types of social individuals 
cannot be measured by the terms “farmer” and “mer- 
chant.” Not the economic calling, but “the vocation of 
living” in all its interactionary complications,—this pro- 
duces social types. The farmer-parent-husband-neighbor- 
citizen rdles* of the open-country man, set him in another 
human coinage than his city contemporary. Again, it is 
a matter of considering the whole man and his complete 
cultural milieu in order to estimate him adequately. 

The rural person grows by group interactions, group 
loyalties, group problems, group interests, group controls. 
An excellent demonstration of these laws is to be found in 
four monographs with which all rural churchmen should 
be familiar: Rural Primary Groups, Research Bulletin 
51, 1921, University of Wisconsin; Rural Organization, 
Bulletin 245, 1922, North Carolina State Collge; Rural 
Religious Organization, Research Bulletin 60, 1924, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Rural Population Groups, Re- 
search Bulletin 74, 1925, College of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of Missouri. Within the compass of this brief paper, 
it will be possible only to sketch some of the factors in- 
volved in a few of these group contacts. 

2 An excellent analysis of type attitudes in rural dwellers and their significance 


in shaping rural culture is to be found in J. M. Williams’ book, Our Rural Heritage, 
Century Company, New York, 1925. 
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THE CHURCH AND RURAL CULTURE 


(1) The Farmer and the “Farmer” Role. 


Was it not Emerson who bemoaned the fact that so 
many sailors become ropes of a ship, so many mechanics 
drive-wheels in a factory, so many doctors dispensers of 
pills? And so many rural men become farmers engrossed 
in flock and field. In 1908 Theodore Roosevelt, speaking 
before the National Country Life Commission, asserted 
that “the great rural interests are human interests, and 
great crops are of little value to the farmer unless they 
open the door to a good kind of life on the farm.” Not 
farmers but men on the farm, is the idealist’s fit appeal. 
Men as farmers is a comely role. In that light they rep- 
resent the largest single industry in the world; they come 
nearest to the goal of self-sustaining activity ; they live in- 
timately with a Nature that co-operates to suckle human- 
ity at her life-giving breast. 

The “farmer” man has never had an easy part in life’s 
drama. Annoyed constantly by uncertain climatic condi- 
tions, his experiments at the mercy of insect and animal 
disease, hard-pressed by better organized economic agen- 
cies, segregated from the best in art, literature, religion, 
and education, he has struggled to lift his burdens and 
serve his kind. By means of scientific farm technique, in- 
vestigation in plant and animal pathology, business fum- 
ble and success experiment, he has succeeded in improving 
his land, his home, his market, and in multiplying con- 
veniences becoming to a basic social culture. What has 
the Babcock test not done for the “dairy farmer” man? 
Who can measure the utilitarian service provided by Bur- 
bank potatoes? The discovery of Mendel’s Law has revo- 
lutionized livestock production. A knowledge of vita- 
mines has placed animal and human nutrition on scientific 
grounds. And probably no social discovery in the history 
of agriculture can eclipse in import the recent phenom- 
enon of co-operative marketing. The increasing elimina- 
tion of farm drudgery, the multiplication of means of ma- 
chine work, the rapid rise of standard plants, animals, 
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and equipment, the noticeable improvement in crop trans- 
portation and price fixing, the growing desire for the pri- 
vate ownership of productive property, these are indicative 
of a new “farmer” role and a more cultural “farmer” 
group. 

The churchman who would serve rural people will know 
this drama, for he cannot minister to men on the farm save 
as he is familiar with the forces shaping the agrarian and 
his agricultural group. With the introduction of modern 
science to farm life, a new psychology of the farmer has 
arisen; of this the wise churchman takes cognizance. His 
Christian message and his professional services are made 
for these people, not vice versa. They are made out of the 
life-problems, life patterns, and life-vernacular of these 
people. The sacred values of his Bible and of his Chris- 
tian faith he will discover and use pragmatically, and he 
will clothe them in apt agricultural analogy as his es- 
teemed Master would. “The kingdom is like a mustard- 


seed.” By means of a sympathetic acquaintance with 
farm method, agricultural world of discourse, agrarian so- 
cial experience, the prudent cleric can generate face-to- 
face relations with his people, and thus lure them by pic- 
tured truth and vital idea to more favored expression of 


the good life. 


(2) The Family Group and the “Family” Role. 


Why is it that the “farmer” man has come to have such 
vogue in social parlance while the designation “family” 
man is seldom introduced? May this not be sufficient to 
indict our economic interpretation of life and to represent 
our failure to give the more cultural an adequate place in 
social thinking? If rural men are not “family” men soci- 
ally as well as biologically, then the basic institution in 
society is in process of bankruptcy. Too often men still 
dislike to be known as devoted husbands or as considerate 
fathers. They conceive that to be too human in familial 
relations is a sign of masculine weakness. As though im- 
personal behavior were more fitting conduct for any man! 
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The present status of the rural family is unmeasured, 
though everyone knows that the old family type has all 
but disintegrated before the sweep of current social revo- 
lution. The splendid face-to-face controls of yesterday are 
giving place to fewer and fewer personal relations of the 
new day, as strange contraptions of science and culture 
penetrate the home to rob it of parent, youth, and child 
time, thought, obligation, and challenge. Such dissolving 
forces as the auto, the telephone, rural mail delivery, the 
community center the consolidated school, the college, the 
pull of the city, have sprung up to wean primary contact, 
loyalty, devotion, affection, from the hitherto self-sustain- 
ing family, to focus these personal ties in community or 
city affairs. 

If the home is to weather this threatening competition, 
builders of rural culture must promote emotional and 
moral equivalents within the home circle to counteract 
anti-family controls. The child, a family recreational 
program, parent-child hobbies, the radio, democratic fam- 
ily government, familial reading, group worship intelli- 
gently related to group behavior,—these and other family- 
centric institutions must spring up to re-establish husband- 
wife, parent-child, brother-brother, and sister-sister bonds 
of harmony in order to make stable and hospitable the ris- 
ing brand of rural family. 

If the rural church is to champion the whole person, 
then it will find in this transitional family-life sources of 
sociological problem and humanistic appeal to whet its 
scholarship and devotion, to produce what has not yet 
been discovered in any satisfactory degree, viz., a familial 
program of salvation to remake this group’s morale. This 
service would be as divine as human life is precious. It 
will be performed as leaders of the church become students 
of this phase of rural process and creatively project counter 
agencies to stem the tide of anti-family movements and 
establish the intimate bonds of this basic group. Religion 
can no longer be considered as the singular function of the 
church; it must become an indigenous trait of the home. 
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(3) The Public School and the “Educational” Role. 


If the rural church has objectives worthy of the time of 
men who weigh their leadership critically, then that insti- 
tution must pitch those ends in terms of the regular and 
legitimate interests of rural people. The church rendering 
most competent service to a community is the one which 
makes itself most indispensable to other agencies engaged 
in human welfare of whatsoever sort. In other words, 
probably the modern church has no other task to render 
the community than to provide social worship of rural-re- 
lated meaning, and ally its resources of faith and fervor 
with other and more this-worldly institutions serving hu- 
man needs for the elevation of mankind. Beyond the fam- 
ily, the church has no more important agency with which 
to associate than the public school. Church and State can 
never be separate functionally in a democratically ambi- 
tious society. Both are invested in the children of the 
country side, and in each whole child. 

This whole child is in process of cultural development in 
school as in church. Social interactions are fundamental 
to each. They are the primary educational and character- 
determining factors in both. Unfortunately the rural 
school authorities have often pitched their program in as 
impersonal mould as has the neighbor church. The pub- 
lic school teacher who is abreast of his job knows full well 
that there is no model boy or girl after which all children 
who come under his jurisdiction are uniformly constructed. 
He knows that the idiosyncrasies of human nature are 
so permutated in youngsters that every child is a select in- 
dividual requiring particular attention and individualized 
vocational guidance. Under this régime the traditional 
“three r’s” and the mediaeval lock-step theory of educa- 
tion break down completely. 

A new school system will emerge out of modern educa- 
tional philosophy. With the emergence of the socialized, 
pragmatic interpretation of schooling, the church has an 
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opportunity to become prophetic and champion genuinely 
“rural” vocational schools. The Smith-Hughes type is an 
illustration in hand. Rural-bred boys and girls require op- 
portunity for a project community within the school- 
room, where these budding citizens, parents, Americans, 
farmers, neighbors, have opportunity for behavior in these 
roles they must later play in dead earnest. Education is 
supposed to be for society, rather than at the expense of it. 
Nor should the projects be limited to agricultural pursuits 
only. This would tend to breed mere farmers. To pro- 
duce rural men and women, these child-investigating dra- 
mas should include agricultural, commercial, civic, do- 
mestic, recreational, governmental, and other réles inci- 
dent to the rural culture of tomorrow. The term “farmer 
school” is a misnomer, or if made factual: squanders ideal- 
ism out of deference to bread-winning materials. The 
term “rural” school is so new that it has hardly been dis- 
covered. This affords a golden opportunity for the church- 
man who strives for a socialized Kingdom of God to lend 
his leadership to an education that reproduces the better 
rural state. 


(4) The Community and the “Neighbor” Role. 


Nations are forged out of co-operative states; states out 
of co-operative communities, and communities out of co- 
operative neighborhoods. Neighborhoods are reared as 
men live “neighbor” rdles. Such réles are imperative only 
as rural peoples have common meeting places in their im- 
mediate environment. The passing of the old blacksmith 
shop and general merchandise store would be nothing less 
than a national catastrophe unless other institutions arise 
to meet fundamental neighborhood needs. Where this is 
not the case, the primary group organization and controls 
of the community crumble. Families leave for more hos- 
pitable homelands, or are swallowed up socially in larger 
communities losing their creative civic individuality, or 
they slump into farm-controlled humans. Where knots of 
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neighbors get together regularly for gossip, for play, for 
discussional airing of their philosophy of life, there are 
people in process of socialization and of breeding culture. 

If the shop and store are to perish in our changing civil- 
ization, the rural church, the public school, and the com- 
munity center must intervene to meet this basic need of 
open-country people. Transition of institutional loyalty 
is actually going on where neighborhood esprit de corps is 
strong enough to bring forth such a social offspring. 
Where a community house is in operation, whether in a 
private residence or in a public hall, there the progressive 
church will be also. What enriches the life of the people, 
or any group of the community, to that will this church 
lend its sanction and support. If no such agency operates 
to serve this informal need of the neighborhood, the ag- 
gressive churchman will take means to introduce one. It 
may be in his own home, in the church building, or in any 
other quarters set apart for group self-expression. The 
location or equipment are not primary matters. The es- 
sential fact is that all the folks of a neighborhood and 
the larger community get together under the most 
democratic circumstances, and in such a spirit find each 
other as a strong aggregation of neighbors bent upon de- 
liberately rearing a community morale and culture. Group 
migration to other communities or dependence upon out- 
side talent coming in for the purpose of entertainment, is 
an unhappy omen. Happy the people who have learned 
to provide their own recreational program for their own 
community. Thus are stable neighborhoods built. And 
wholesome neighborhoods are necessary to strong commu- 
nities, strong communities necessary to vigorous states, 
and vigorous states to virile nations. 

Clarence Poe, editor of Progressive Farmer, asserts that 
there are three essentials to a vital community life: scien- 
tific farming, business co-operation, and an adequate sO- 
cial life. These would satisfy the necessary economic and 
cultural needs of the people. If a rural folk have any in- 
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itiative they will strive for status in material achievement. 
The danger rises in neglect of the social sphere. Here the 
church with a purpose will enter the arena of community 
action to introduce periodic educational, civic, political, 
aesthetic and play exercises that will nourish aspects of 
personality untutored by strictly vocational assiduity. 
Nor should the interests of a community be continu- 
ously centripetal when the people get together. The for- 
ward-moving people will live and think in terms of other 
peoples, and especially such as differ widely in type from 
their own; in particular, the city. Rural and city dwellers 
are competitive in business; they should remain so within 
limited bounds. At the same time they must exercise co- 
operativeness for their own best being, for they are recip- 
rocal agents of a larger unifying society. It is not easy for 
each to see the other intelligently. A better understanding 
for both parties becomes increasingly urgent as the more 
comprehensive organization of business is consummated 
in the nation. In the interests of mutual emolument and 
shared culture they must “gear in” to the larger social proc- 
ess. Herein is an excellent opportunity for church guid- 
ance in “goodwill” relations, through genuine group study 
of rural-urban life. Rural folks may be introduced to 
their city neighbors directly by means of large town and 
suburban hinterlands. Interchange of representative citi- 
zens between city and country, and seminar delegations 
bent on information of a specific character, will also im- 
prove understanding and provoke federated behavior. 


(5) The Changing Church Perspective and Program. 


If it be true that rural people are real persons in per- 
petual process of change, if it be true that their social 
growth is conditioned by the types of groups with which 
they associate and the consequent kinds of desires, atti- 
tudes, rdles, and characters they are called to express, if 
it be true that the key groups producing these destiny- 
determining persons are farmer, family, school, neighbor- 
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hood and larger community organizations, then the church 
that serves is the church that is invested in the agrarian, 
domestic, educational, play, civic, and patriotic pursuits 
of its immediate human constituency. This way of look- 
ing at church work is somewhat new. The practice is as 
old as the exercise of critical common sense. The religious 
philosophy is comparatively new. Its major premise 
may be stated thus: Men, women, youth, children, are in 
process of making in the social and cosmic interactions 
they share with one another in the daily round of voca- 
tional and avocational concerns of life; the inner premise: 
The rural church finds its function in serving, by any man- 
ner of means necessary, the fundamental needs of these 
miscellaneous folk who differ according to age, sex, expe- 
rience, ambition, and in serving them in their normal 
group setting; the logical conclusion follows, using relig- 
ious language,—the democracy of God will come in the 
open country and good-will will be discovered in the be- 
havior of rural people as these folk learn to express the 
spirit and laws of that social need in their several roles of 
human intercourse. 

This is profoundly a personal gospel as it is truly a social 
program. ‘The two are aspects of a life process, and a 
symbol of God’s law of love. Religion must be as behav- 
ioristic as the conduct of its clientele is social. The church 
must be as practical and this-worldly as the native desires 
and overt relatedness of its constituency. Its strength or 
weakness is measured by its success in lending ideal and 
corresponding motivation to all vital factors in the social 
process. Not to segregate religious import from one iota 
of any person’s daily itinerary of work and play, nor to 
attempt to impose religion upon any individual’s point of 
view in his daily ministrations of whatsoever kind, but to 
strive to infuse a social idealism within each person’s va- 
riegated experience and to generate spontaneity in such 
experience to carry out that self-determined idealism,— 
this is the acid test of churchmanship. One of the highly- 
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esteemed founders of scientific agriculture, Dr. Kenyon L. 
Butterfield, has expressed this view when he says that the 
task of the church is to “Christianize American agricul- 
ture.” By that, the writer takes it, he infers that the work 
of the church is to Christianize all rural, social, and per- 
sonal relations through the media of the typical social 
groups that constitute organized rural culture. 

Some reader may be surprised that the writer has 
omitted from his paper the subjects of worship, Sunday 
School work, young people’s church society, Pastor’s Aid, 
and other agencies well known in ecclesiastical set-up. In 
the light of the foregoing analysis of the meaning of relig- 
ion and the function of the church, the student will note 
how utterly impossible that would have been. If we be- 
come partners in approval of the perspective of this thesis, 
we note how imperative it becomes to reinterpret worship, 
fellowship, finance, religious instruction, and the like, as 
institutionalized in the church. These ecclesiastical min- 
istrations are not the most important phases of rural re- 
ligion, or to be more exact, they should not be. Christian- 
ity has been deeply humiliated at times by making them 
primal. They are secondary; they receive their cue of 
value and method from the vital needs and desires of the 
people they are expected to serve. Any portion of church 
program that is not pitched to correlate with processes in 
rural group activity in the local field is love’s labor lost. 
The church cannot tack religion on to community life. 
The church is not the sole carrier of religion. Where there 
are humans in contact generating commendable social val- 
ues, there is a degree of religious experience. For religion 
is simply experience worthy of immortals. The church 
becomes one of many agents attempting to elevate relig- 
ious values. Its functions may be stated in terms of demo- 
cratic fellowship, communal worship, and the exercise of 
methods to promote religion latent or active in all other 
personal or community forces. 

The rural church that is busy building the democracy of 
God is most certainly contributory to the warp and woof 
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of its constituency’s social fabric. It will be a party in 
the common schemes of the common day that tend to 
create peace, happiness, and goodness, in the human world. 
No action, however obscure, carried out by the weakest 
rural citizen that in any measure contributes to the im- 
provement of persons, is to be neglected in the reach of 
religion. No farm, school, or recreational project should 
then be considered secular. Every interest, no matter who 
the executor or what the end, if incident to rural welfare, 
is sacred, as sacred as it is worth while, and constitutes 
itself a segment of divine program. The highest human 
behavior is the dearest divine service. God and man are 
joined in co-operative engineering: as rural persons achieve 
articulated well-being. 

It follows that there can be no type “rural” church as 
there can be no uniform country community, or no com- 
mon type human “soul.” Rural churches in the new ré- 
gime will be as multiple as the character of the human 
constituency commands. Such churches will become all 
things to all people that by some manner of means they 
may serve some individuals. In this undertaking rural 
churches will necessarily have much in common. And 
rural churches, from this changing angle of objective, will 
have more to bind them in correlated effort than have de- 
nominational churches which are scattered throughout 
country, town, and cosmopolitan centers. Disparity, and 
consequently social distance, is so great between churches 
of rural and urban interests in the same denomination that 
these organizations are all but disassociated at the present 
time. The old primary group denominational bonds are 
breaking under the stress of social revolution. Methodist 
churches in the country have little in common with their 
sister institutions in the city; little except traditions which 
are becoming more and more impotent in changing social 
philosophy. Baptist churches in town and country like- 
wise. Other sects are discovering that the same law holds. 
A new inter-church consciousness is emerging, the highest 
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common denominator being democratic social function 
rather than theological or ecclesiastical tenet. Is a new 
alignment of churches near at hand? Not the union of va- 
rious national sects, but the associating of local churches 
according to vocational similarity? Why would it not be 
more profitable for rural churches of whatever evangelical 
training to become an organized movement serving a soci- 
ally defined type of people, rather than retain denomina- 
tional ties whose determining platform is foreign to local 
interest and challenge? Why continue to accentuate dis- 
tance between social utility and church ministry? To 
make agriculture and its associated interests dignified, 
socialized, spiritualized, rural churches must come to have 
more vital alignment than denominational churches in 
town and country can possibly stimulate.® 

With this departure such invaluable resources of historic 
Christianity as the emancipated Bible, the person of Jesus, 
the dynamic of prayer, the wealth of hymnology and 
church history, the idealistic influence of great historic 
figures, can be surcharged with fresh meaning in their serv- 
ice to rural people, for they may be used in keeping with 
the critically defined needs of the rural community. They 
will be discovered by the laity and clergy in a comprehen- 
sive scheme of religious education ordered according to the 
dictates of the human factor in country life. Undoubtedly 
less monologue instruction from pulpit and in church 
school-room will be imposed on the people. Assuredly 
more personal discovery of human need and more demo- 
cratic direction of historic materials of sacred life and lit- 
erature to serve those needs will be encouraged. These 
creative and redemptive forces may be released through 
such channels as the service of social worship, the church 
forum, drama, pageantry, training school, fellowship 
groups, and the like, provide. 


3 Perhaps another solution of the problem is possible without the rupture of 
denominational life in America. That is, by reorganization of executive and program 
activities according to the social and vocational geography of the denomination 
rather than according to the political geography of the state. Even so, many inter- 
denominational adjustments would have to be made in the interests of economy 
and comity. 
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If 
AN ADEQUATE RURAL-RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


Providing the church is to remain a vital institution in 
the changing rural process, churchmen must move more 
rapidly than their parish. Churches have always been 
conservers of orthodox social values. But genuine leader- 
ship always precedes its times in forethought and admin- 
istration. How many of the clergy are prepared to pay 
the price of a prophetic rdle in this strategic hour of relig- 
ious diplomacy, remains to be seen. The mystic cannot 
accomplish the work, though the leader must be an in- 
spirer. The critic cannot achieve the position, though the 
savior must also be a reformer. None other than the 
prophet who combines inspirational and reformational 
traits in a sound scholarship can meet the challenge. 

This type of leader will be produced in home, college, 
and seminary institutions of learning. The rising rural 
cleric is to be a ministerial specialist in rural-religious 
case work and culture. He must know the agrarian proc- 
ess in all its contemporary ramifications; he must know 
methods of characterization of human personality; he 
must have the art of inspiring and leading rural folks into 
ways of more complete self-expression and more socialized 
behavior in the agricultural-familial-educational-commu- 
nal and humanitarian roles of daily life; he must be ca- 
pable of guiding people in their quest for God. This leader 
of rural people will select training appropriate for his 
mission. Learning the principles of agriculture will be as 
imperative for him as is historical theism. Courses in the 
social sciences will be as pertinent as studies in the biblical 
disciplines. // his training will be of a religious educa- 
tional character for it is all to be used in the highest service 
of the people. To ruralists must he give an account of his 
professional investment. Such ecclesiastical instruments, 
whether in terms of ritual, sacrament, play, pageant, liter- 
ature, or ideal as he will introduce to his parish will find 
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their place and meaning in the human setting with which 
he is enlisted to work. 

To accelerate this professional movement, state agri- 
cultural schools, university departments of rural life, and 
schools of religion must get together in a co-operative en- 
terprise.* As little has the student of agriculture finished 
his rural task when he has learned an agrarian technique 
for turning his products into dollars and dollars into con- 
sumption goods,” as has the student of religion when he 
has mastered methods of preaching and prophesying. Both 
men need humanistic orientation. Each man requires the 
service of the other school to balance his perspective. Ex- 
change of professors offering cognate courses in seminary 
and college should facilitate adequate training of both 
types of professional leaders.° Required credits in each 
school for rural students would generate life-leadership in 
the new professions. More serious experimentation must 
be made in the “larger parish” plan, in the community 
church movement, and in a socialized clinical program, 
before reliable information will be in the possession of 
teacher and churchman. Under any circumstances, the 
clergyman prepared to do the work of a rural leader must 


4For the past few summers the University of Wisconsin has been especially 
successful in its rural life conferences. Many men have taken advantage of the 
school to pursue courses in civic, economic, agricultural, and religious subjects. The 
Institute of Social and Religious Research estimates that several thousand rural 
ministers annually attend schools of this culture-vocational character. 


5 The ideal of the school of agriculture set up by S. J. Galpin in an address, 
“Spending the Dollar Wisely in Home and Community,” at the Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges, Washington, D. C., Nov. 12, 1924, may be gathered from the 
following excerpt: “The orthodox aim and final objective of the college of agricul- 
ture, whether in research, teaching, or extension, is to demonstrate how the farmer 
can make a profit of two dollars grow where only one dollar grew before. The 
college strains itself, if my diagnosis is correct, to help the young farmer and the 
old farmer, too, to make a new dollar.” 

A “new dollar” for what? The speaker intimates that this is the “final objec- 
tive.” Later in his address he replied, for “consumption goods,” and these goods he 
infers are for home and community “ well-being.” Is not then “the orthodox aim 
and final objective” the “well-being” of rural people? 


6 Or, so far as the seminary needs are covered, a student coming up through 
the state college or university department of rural life and the seminary should 
acquire a science that would equip him admirably for a chair of rural church leader- 
ship in the school of religion. 
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be familiar with the principles of rural sociology, farm 
economics, the science of civics, and social psychology, in 
addition to the specialized training in the seminary. He 
will realize that religion is not an addendum to the other 
interests of men, rather that it is the very atmosphere and 
motive of each and every interest that constitutes their 
behavior. Given a critical introduction to the forces pro- 
ducing rural society and a thorough-going socialization of 
religious perspective, the open-country churchman is pre- 
pared to share with other persons in re-ordering rural cul- 
ture for more idealistically considered ends. 





THE FEAR OF UNDER-POPULATION 


THOMAS D. ELIOT 


Northwestern University 


IT is ASSUMED by the opponents of birth control propa- 
ganda that it advocates not only a low birth rate but the 
actual reduction of population. It is further assumed that 
the pressure between numbers and standards of living is 
already so great that the desire for offspring would be in- 
adequate to keep up the existing population if knowledge 
of birth control were universal’ (1:pp. 2-3). A third as- 
sumption is that a population at least as large as the pres- 
ent is desirable. “The available evidence makes it obvious 
that the actual and potential food resources of the world 
can support a far greater population than is being sup- 
ported today” (2: p. 39). “The land resources of the 
United States make it possible to feed and clothe 400 mil- 
lion people in a manner that will not seriously impair their 
health and activity” (3:p. 26). 

Malthusians are attacked for assuming that poverty, 
disease, and war are caused by over-population, merely 
because they have served in the past to check population. 
Had there never been over-population in the past, poverty, 
disease, and war might still have existed. These might 
cut down numbers without proving thereby that those 
numbers were excessive (cf. 4: p. 7). 

Admitting the already widespread use of contraceptives, 
another line of opposition claims that further propaganda 
is unadvisable, as it is already well enough known to pre- 
vent any possible over-population ; so widely as to threaten 
a state of under-population (cf. 1: p. 6, also 5). We need 
at least 3.1 children per family to maintain a stationary 


1 Citations refer to the bibliography at the end of this article. 
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population, and the more birth control, the larger the 
number of offspring which must be reared in the remain- 
ing families (cf. 1: p. 5, repeated in 5 and 6; also cf. 7). 
“No group that adopts this practice will have on the aver- 
age 3.5 or 4 children per married family” (8: p. 15). “In 
communities where birth control is practiced, the average 
number of children per family is less than two” (7: p. 26). 
Birth control is an influence causing the birth rate to de- 
cline more rapidly than the death rate (cf. 6: pp. 5-6). 

The practice of birth control is occasionally tacitly as- 
sumed by its opponents to be identical with a wish for 
childlessness or with childlessness itself (cf. 2: Chapter 
IV). At least such is the impression given. 

While Dublin fears under-population, Cooper attacks 
the fear of over-population. Both assert that the optimum 
in population, whatever the available resources, is now- 
adays a large population. “If we may at all confidently 
predict our future increase of population by our popula- 
tion curve of the past, we shall be well below the 200 mil- 
lion mark in 2000 A. D.” (2: p. 37, citing Baker, Pearl, 
Dublin, Thompson). “Many of our estimates (of world 
saturation), do not make allowance for one very important 
factor, that is, the actual probable rate of increase.” “One 
per cent per annum is quite exceptional . . . continued 
for 2,066 1-3 years would, from a single couple, people the 
earth to its present population of 1,700 millions. But the 
race is many times older” (2: p. 40). Birth control advo- 
cates are said to “ignore . . . that the rate of population 
increase has steadily declined during the last forty years, 
and that the forces responsible for this decline show every 
indication of continuing to operate” (9: p. 175). Popu- 
lation may decrease geometrically as well as increase geo- 
metrically, once it gets started (cf. 1; also repeated in 5: p. 
190). “What for the time being maintains our birth rate 
is not our inherently high reproductive vitality, but rather 
the fact that the surviving descendants of a more highly 
reproductive generation are today swelling the ranks of 
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middle life and participating in parenthood . . . a second 
result . . . is to reduce the death rate disproportionately, 
because the ages of early adult life have very low mortal- 
ity rates”(5: pp. 189-190; cf. 6: p.9). Furthermore, the 
increasing percentage of aged, due to reduction of both 
birth and death rates, means more burdens per young fam- 
ily, hence still smaller families (cf. 1; repeated in 5: 
p. 190). 

Suppose, however, that over-population should ever con- 
front us, what alternatives does the opposition offer? “De- 
ferment of marriage, particularly on the part of the wom- 
an” is advanced as an ethical and demonstrated measure 
of relief under such conditions. As a relief from popula- 
tion pressure even celibacy is better than birth control: 
it was successful in the middle ages, when it was but a 
short step from economic to religious celibacy. Moreover, 
“continence, either marital or extra-marital, has been com- 
mon in both primitive and advanced culture. What has 
been possible will be again possible, should the need ever 
arise... . ” (2: pp. 43-45). 


THE ANSWER 


Few neo-Malthusians advocate childlessness or actual 
reduction of population, though some would favor a de- 
crease of so-called “poorer stocks” and backward or con- 
gested peoples as fast as labor-saving devices could replace 
their labor. The doubling of our population is complac- 
ently viewed by Father Cooper as evidence of no danger. 
While it can doubtless be fed when it arrives, such a popu- 
lation looks serious when one thinks of the stresses to be 
placed upon social, political, and economic organization 
by such an increase in competition; stresses geometrically 
difficult to meet. Food is not the only nor the most lim- 
ited commodity necessary to the maintenance of modern 
standards. And, by definition, standards are goods and 
services taken for granted, insisted upon, and sacrificed 
for. The writer is himself an advocate of simpler family 
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standards and an opponent of luxury; but when it comes 
to standards achieved by whole communities, they are not 
to be judged in any such facile fashion." “A camel can 
go a week without a drink—but who wants to be a camel?” 
Also, “Pigs is Pigs,” but who wants to be a guinea pig ora 
rabbit? 

The writer does not for a moment advocate the increase 
of childless marriages. But it should be pointed out that 
it is a “free country” so far as laws on the subject are con- 
cerned, and that people have a legal right to enter a “com- 
panionate” without children. We have only propaganda, 
public opinion, and popular attitudes to fall back upon as 
means of influence upon them. Furthermore, there are 
many “companionates” which, because of the work of the 
mates or for physical or character reasons are either invol- 
untary or are actually better for the community than 
would be a customary family pattern. Our disapprovals 
as well as our approvals should therefore be discriminat- 
ing. The deplorable cases of childless families are those 
due merely to social climbing or competitive spending. 

An analogous argument may be applied to celibacy of 
various kinds. 

While the warnings of an expert like Dublin, who has no 
dogmatic ax to grind, should give pause to certain hysteri- 
cal “leaders” of the birth control movement, it seems to 
the writer that he underestimates the “parental instinct,” 
the “effective desire for offspring,” which is likely to re- 
bound whenever child-bearing becomes bearable. The pe- 
riod following the Napoleonic Wars may serve as an exam- 
ple of such a rebound. 

Physiological fertility not being impaired, the retarda- 
tion is itself likely to retard or disappear. Cooper’s phrases 
(cf. 2: p. 46) stressing the power of culture to control re- 


1 Baker, in the same paragraph (3: p. 26), points out that it is only by great 
effort and sacrifice of luxuries that his 400, 000,000 are to be supported. Cf. also 
Stefansson, Vilhjalmur, “When the World Will Starve,” The World’s Work, Vol. L, 
October, 1925, pp. 639-644; Raymond Pearl, Studies in Human Biology, Williams 
and Wilkins, Baltimore, 1924, Part IV, especially Ch. XXI and p. 591. 
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production attitudes, seem more applicable to the renewal 
of a declined birth rate than in the connection in which he 
applies them: “What has been possible will be again pos- 
ible, should the need ever arise.” 

When men observe trends, project them in curves, and 
respond to them with fear, that process is itself part of the 
situation to be observed, and is a factor in the net result. 
The Irishman who was assured that he was fated to die 
at a certain town in a certain year said, “Faith, and I'll 
shure kape away from that town that year!” Dublin’s 
(and others’) dire predictions may therefore be taken care 
of by Dublin’s direness. Compensatory trends in legisla- 
tion and public attitudes in which we ourselves would 
share, will check the curve as projected, were things to 
grow acute (cf. also 10).? 

Holland, with governmental tolerance of birth control 
and family advice, shows a higher rate of increase than the 
United States. It seems clear that a general acceptance of 
voluntary parenthood does not necessarily mean race-sui- 
cide. Communities with less than two children per family, 
if there be such, doubtless practice contraception, but it 
is not typical, and other causes than birth control must 
therefore be held accountable for the difference. To as- 
sume that those who accept birth control desire sterility 
is unjust and false; to assume that childlessness is the re- 
sult of such acceptance is, incidentally, to admit a degree 
of efficacy in the methods inconsistent with the objections 
on the ground of unreliability ! 

Dublin’s figures are, however, a challenge to neo-Mal- 
thusians. A blind confidence that his predictions will cor- 
rect themselves would in turn prove him right. Social 
economists and eugenists alike must themselves take up 
more actively the positive phases of their program of con- 
trol of population: viz., legislation and propaganda to re- 


2 Cf. in this connection, Georges-Risler, “L’Aide a la famille et la natalité, Le 
Musée Social, xxxii me Année, No. 10, Nouvelle Serie, Octubre, 1925, pp. 285-283. 
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lease the birthrate of the worthy and willing.” Restriction 
of immigration may also be regarded i in this light, as well 
as the Americanization or Westernization of standards of 
living. 

The present system of land economics is probably re- 
sponsible for more restriction of the birth rate than is birth 
control propaganda or desire for childlessness. 

To sum up so far: 

Where Dublin views with alarm a future race-suicide, 
Cooper points with pride to a comfortable U. S. A. of 200,- 
000,000 in 2000 A. D. The same situation is again viewed 
with alarm by the social economist to whom 200,000,000 
looks crowded.‘ 

Population increase is not per se desirable, except to spe- 
cial interests. It is, however, desirable under those whole- 
some social economic conditions where parents (who are 
the people most concerned) do desire it—in which case 
politica! and economic or socially stimulative measures are 
available forms of positive control far preferable to moral- 
istic tirades or attempts to suppress birth control. It is 
interesting to note that the reverse side of this argument 
finds the Catholics similarly arguing for economic meas- 
ures as preferable to advocacy of birth control for the mit- 
igation of pressure. 

Personally, the writer favors free access to the best birth 
control methods, without active advocacy of anything but 
child-bearing by the best parents, and those economic re- 
forms which will make it easier for them. Upon the latter 
measures both sides could well join forces. While social- 
economic conditions are reforming, however, poverty and 
other misery actual or threatened should have birth con- 
trol as an available (though not all curing) check. At 


3 Cf. here Leta S. Hollingworth, “Social Devices for Impelling Women to Bear 
and Rear Children,” American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XXII, No. 1, July, 1926, 
p. 29. 


4 Cf. Henry P. Fairchild, “The Land Hunger Urge to War,” Forum, Vol. LXXIV, 
September, 1925, pp. 413-420; also Stefansson, op. cit.; Pearl, op. cit., Ch. XXI. 
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present it is available chiefly to the groups who least need 
it; it is under a stigma; and unwise, harmful, or ineffec- 
tive alternatives are practiced. 

A claim by Sutherland that prosperity lowers the birth 
rate even without contraceptives, and that oppression tends 
to raise it (cf. 4: p. 103) has a curious corollary in this 
connection. If the conservatives really believe this, why 
do they not offset birth control by advocating even more 
oppressive conditions for the poor, instead of bonuses and 
social legislation? Of course it is absurd to trace fecun- 
dity to oppression. On the lowest level it may be due to 
ignorance and hopelessness and low standards, of which 
oppression may be a cause, and at the other extreme exces- 
sive wealth may induce selfishness to be childless; but 
neither of these is the normal prosperity of the normal 
moderate family. 

One phase of the opposition argument has an amusing 
feature. In reassuring us against over-population, depend- 
ence is placed upon the declining birth rate of the past 
decades. It is assumed that this is due to a return to me- 
diaeval conditions or primitive conditions, save the mark! 
in which who knows what wasteful neglect or disease cut 
down the birth rate. On the contrary, the decline upon 
which the argument rests is largely factored by the very 
birth control which they wish to have done away with be- 
cause forsooth there is no danger of over-population. 
Standards, to be sure, are the dynamic pressure here; but, 
this pressure remaining, and birth control removed, the 
only alternatives would be abortion, cut-throat competi- 
tion, war, famine, disease, or (we admit it as a threat) 
celibacy and marital continence. This, however, is a pretty 
good description of over-population. 

Just when and where in modern life celibacy and mari- 
tal continence have been demonstrated as a successful re- 
lief to over-population is not apparent. Monasticism as 
an economic (or eugenic) escape for the incompetent from 
the harsh realities of competition offers interesting possi- 
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bilities to the dramatist of extravaganza. Furthermore, 
for ordinary mortals, marital continence and permanent 
celibacy are surely as artificial (1. ¢., deliberately con- 
trolled) a means of shutting out unborn and waiting souls 
from entering this vale of tears and original sin, as any 
means invented by physicians or advocated by neo-Mal- 
thusians. 

Yet, in another connection (2: pp. 30-31) Cooper says 
that it is upon such wide bases as “average humanity un- 
der ordinary circumstances” “that ethical standards must 
be built”! If it be wrong to suggest to the exploited that 
they can practice birth control and give up some more of 
their birthrights, is it not equally wrong to invite the poor 
of this or future generations, “particularly on the part of 
the women,” to defer marriage? Women are most mar- 
riageable when young, and business competition deters 
men from marriage more than women; deferment is thus 
asked of those most tempted to compete for mates. 

In this connection, it may be admitted that the increas- 
ing economic independence of women does raise the mar- 
riage age by reducing the pressure to marry for support, 
and thus shortens the child-bearing period. Girls who no 
longer have to fight for economic independence, however, 
no longer value it so highly, and there is an undertow al- 
ways toward marriage. Medicine and commerce are re- 
sponding to the demand by catering more and more to 
youth and taste as well as health. Competition for mates 
thus itself tends to prolong the marriageable (and com- 
peting) age of those who have deferred marriage. 
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THE “FLAPPER” AND SOCIAL EVOLUTION 


PHYLLIS BLANCHARD, PH. D. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


THE Girt problem is not peculiarly characteristic of the 
present century, despite implications of the popular press 
to that effect. In a recent article entitled “The Modesty of 
Men,” Ramsay Traquair calls attention to the fact that 
“there were evidently ‘flappers’ in the Twelfth century, 
too, and moralists to correct them.” In support of this 
statement, he quotes from one of the early Twelth century 
writers as follows: 


Alas how miserably . . . maidenly modesty and honour have 
fallen off and the mother’s guardianship has decayed both in appear- 
ance and fact, so that in all their behavior nothing can be noted but 
an unseemly mirth wherein are no sounds but of jest, with winking 
eyes and babbling tongue and wanton gait and most ridiculous man- 
ners. The quality of their garments is so unlike to that frugality 
of the past that in the widening of their sleeves, the tightening of 
their bodices, their shoes of Cordovan morocco with twisted beaks, 
nay, in their whole person, we may see how shame is cast aside. 


If we make allowance for the quaint phraseology of this 
passage, it has a strangely familiar sound. Indeed, the 
accusation as to the loss of modesty has a perpetually re- 
current flavor. It was made against the girl a generation 
or two ago when the ambition for higher education first 
awakened in the feminine mind. It is made against the 
girls of today principally because they have bobbed their 
hair, adopted the use of rouge and lipstick, discarded cor- 
sets, asserted their privilege to smoke and displayed a 
frank interest in sex matters. Yet all these are merely the 
superficial gestures by which youth indicates its impa- 
tience of restraint. The will to freedom is constant from 
age to age; only its expressions change. 

The attitude of the older generation, in regarding this 
situation as if it had sprung into existence with complete 
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dissociation from the past, is exceedingly naive. As a 
matter of fact, the same fundamental principles which are 
now operative have always governed the behavior of youth, 
and are a part of the process of social evolution. Innova- 
tions are introduced into society by a few individuals who 
remain a minority group among their contemporaries but 
very often become models for the following generation. 
The position of those women who first demanded equal 
educational and economic opportunities with men affords 
a pertinent illustration. Considered eccentric by their 
own generation, their example was eagerly followed by the 
girls of the next, and higher education, as well as economic 
independence for women, rapidly received the sanction of 
social custom. That such thinkers as Ellen Key and Sig- 
mund Freud, to mention only two names, should live and 
write without any appreciable influence upon modern 
youth would be inconceivable; indeed, if true, it would 
be a sad reflection upon the intelligence of the rising gen- 
eration. 

The parent generation, because its thought patterns 
have been established by long habit, cannot accommodate 
itself to the ideas of the innovators, and therefore is unable 
to accept the complaisance with which youth takes up the 
new doctrines. Condemnation and criticism are natural 
reactions. That the condemnation is more harsh and the 
criticism more severe for the girl than for the boy is a re- 
sult of certain general social conditions. There has been 
no more profound change in the relations of human beings 
than the new equality between the sexes. This has already 
affected education, politics and economics. It would be 
futile to believe that it could stop there. It is because 
there are so many signs suggesting the development of a 
different moral code for women that the girl finds herself 
such a significant figure, waging her own battles and with 
battles waged about her. 

There is another reason for our greater concern for the 
girl than for the boy—we have not yet sloughed off our 
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conventional ways of thinking about women. The con- 
ception of the “model woman,” the symbol of purity and 
innocence, still lingers in our minds. The tendency to 
consider the girl in terms of potential wifehood and moth- 
erhood, thus translating her into something above and be- 
yond the individual, colors our feelings about her. Tra- 
dition has accustomed us to regard woman as the stabil- 
izing element in society, and for a long time scientific writ- 
ings and literature have perpetuated her in this rdle. Now, 
when we see her abandoning her part, and adventuring as 
insouciantly as man, we are dismayed. Our emotional 
responses have not yet been brought into harmony with 
the new social milieu. 

It would be difficult for the girl to make a successful 
transition from the old order to the new had she the wis- 
dom and breadth of experience which come with years. 
Her difficulty is immensely complicated by the intoler- 
ance of age for youth and of youth for age, so that those 
who should be her guides feel helpless to reach her, and she 
has no confidence in their ability to understand her prob- 
lems should she consult them. This, too, is an infinite 
repetition of the same old social cycles; each new gener- 
ation is too radical for commerce with its elders, yet is 
doomed in turn to be labeled “conservative” when the 
succeeding generation comes into its adolescence. 

If we wish to understand the modern girl, we must vis- 
ualize her against some such background of social evolu- 
tion. The psychology of adolescence is primarily un- 
changed, but the girl is enabled to react differently because 
her environment has been greatly modified. Adolescence 
is now, as it always has been, the age of abundant energy 
and enthusiasm, of optimistic daydreams and high crea- 
tive endeavor, of interest in the opposite sex and desire for 
thrills and excitement. But there are added means of ex- 
pression for these dynamic impulses. The perfection of 
mechanical inventions offers opportunities for excitement 
which formerly were not available. The joy-ride and jazz 
parties which seem wildly daring to parents, are everyday 
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matters to the girl born in an age when the automobile and 
jazz band or radio are as familiar as were the horse and 
buggy or the church choir a quarter of a century ago. If 
the petting party is a casual occurrence, and marriage is 
discussed more flippantly and with less sentimentalism, 
it is because marriage and the bearing of children are now 
matters of biological fact, described in text-books, instead 
of mysteries into which the girl may be initiated only by 
ceremonial rites. The girl may seem cynical, but she still 
has her daydreams, only their scope is not so narrow . Her 
dreams are no longer confined to the topics of marriage 
and motherhood ; they embrace a whole field of vocational 
activities formerly closed to her sex. There are no limi- 
tations to the expression of the creative urge of the girl 
under modern social conditions. 

It is within the family that we see the conflict be- 
tween the generations at close quarters. Here the individ- 
ual members of the old guard exert their parental author- 
ity to prevent the girl from following the new patterns of 
adolescent conduct. If they are successful in their at- 
tempts at restraint, they may handicap the girl for life by 
rendering her permanently incapable of assuming inde- 
pendence. A part of the adolescent will to freedom is the 
necessity of emancipation from the family as a preparation 
for a separate life and the responsibilities of the adult. In 
the days when a girl merely moved from her father’s home 
to that of her husband, or became a member of some rela- 
tive’s household, it was not so vital for her to achieve an 
independent status. In the present times, when she is 
frequently a competitive unit, she must be thoroughly self- 
reliant. 

A more common result of parental attempts to hold the 
girl back from the development of her individuality is the 
kindling of an intense rebellion against authority in any 
form. It is usually the girl who has been unwisely re- 
stricted at home who runs away or falls into the compan- 
ionship of undesirable men. The mother who shows con- 
stant disapproval of her daughter’s conduct forfeits the 
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latter’s confidence and her own opportunity to offer advice 
when a really dangerous situation arises. 

The unwise curbing of the natural impulses of adoles- 
cence through repressive measures always defeats its own 
aims. Instincts and emotions which are thwarted in their 
normal outlets find substitute ones which are frequently 
abnormal or anti-social. Some of the mental break-downs 
of the adolescent period, as well as much of the delinquency 
of the younger generation, which is featured in popular 
magazines and newspapers, may be traced directly to these 
sources. The “bobbed haired bandit” is very much like 
any other girl, except that in her defiance of authority she 
has transgressed the rules of organized society. Very often 
she has been incited to her recklessness by the attitude of 
parents whose lack of sympathy has made her feel that 
they were enemies rather than friends. 

It is, however, unfair to censure the members of the 
older generation too severely for their attitude toward the 
girl, for it is partly with them a self-defensive tendency to 
cling to standards with which they are familiar. Because 
of their maturity, they feel that a responsibility rests upon 
them to act as guides and mentors. Unfortunately, their 
advice is often ill adapted to the situation which actually 
exists. Many changes have been made in political and 
economic institutions, but the social institutions of mar- 
riage and the family are still under fire. Who knows what 
will be expected of women in the future? Since we cannot 
say with any certainty, we try to find reassurance for our- 
selves by insistence upon the old regulations, in the hope 
of producing some semblance of stability. 

Meanwhile, the adolescents are creating the standards 
which will some day be accepted by society. Since it is 
the place of woman which is in question, the girl has the 
largest share in this process of social evolution. The girls 
of the present generation may be regarded as experimenta- 
lists, out of whose trial and error procedure some results 
may emerge eventually. They are, of course, not con- 
scious of this social function. They are willing and eager 
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to experiment, but they believe their goal is personal hap- 
piness—that will-o’-the-wisp which the individual always 
supposes that he is following when actually serving biolog- 
ical and social purposes. Some of those who adventure 
farthest will be sacrificed in their own experiments, but 
others will move on into a settled and secure maturity. 

So it happens with each successive generation. The 
youthful enthusiasts fling themselves into the life of the 
group with superabundant energy, but the impetus is not 
sustained. Some changes are accomplished, but soon vo- 
cational problems, family cares and all the other perplex- 
ities of the adult wear down the eagerness of youth until 
sheer weariness and hopelessness force conformity to social 
customs which once roused the spirit of revolt. Could the 
older generation realize how short will be this adolescent 
phase, its anxiety might be somewhat alleviated. 

The brevity of adolescence has its tragic aspects, for so- 
ciety is sadly in need of the qualities which it possesses. 
Never again do we have the same high social ideals as in 
youth, or faith in our ability to achieve them. All too soon 
we become disillusioned and discouraged as to the out- 
come of our endeavors. Only the genius, to some extent, 
maintains all his life the enthusiasm, the zeal, the open- 
mindedness, and the experimental attitude characteristic 
of youth. Perhaps the capacity for prolonging these traits 
is as much a factor in genius as superior intellectual en- 
dowment. Could the energies of adolescence be carried 
over into mature years by a larger number of individuals, 
we might see a surprising rise in the general level of social 
achievement. Too much vitality is drained off in the 
struggle between the old and the young. We need under- 
standing and tolerance of age for youth and of youth for 
age. Could this insight be given, and the period of adol- 
escence be prolonged, the conflict between the generations, 
which has continued through so many centuries, might 
cease at last. If ever this does take place, social progress 
will be considerably accelerated. 





RACE PREJUDICE 
A FORM OF GROUP PREJUDICE 
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RAcE PREJUDICE is a human reaction of subtle origin 
and far-reaching consequences. The contacts made by 
modern travel and commerce and the increasing intensity 
of competition have given it a new and greater significance. 
While statesmen seek to make adjustments to keep down 
the friction produced by it, scholars must seek to remove 
or neutralize its causes. 

A very common attitude is to consider race prejudice as 
an instinct and to defend it as part of the natural order. 
But the instinctive basis theory does not stand up under 
investigation. Such scholars as Bernard, Trotter, Thorn- 
dike’ and others, have largely overthrown the idea that 
race prejudice is an instinct. Some apologists for race 
prejudice have attempted to trace its origin to reason. 
Any attempt, however, to show that race prejudice is 
founded on reason would be a contradiction in terms. 
The very meaning of the word prejudice precludes reason’s 
having anything to do with it. There may be many and 
valid reasons for keeping races apart, for race restriction, 
race exclusion, and possibly for race conflict, but when 
such attitudes or policies are based on reason, that is not 
prejudice. Not all race conflict is the result of prejudice. 
Since race prejudice cannot be traced to instinct or reason, 
it must arise from some other source. 


1Cf. Instinct, by L. L. Bernard, New York, 1924; Instincts of the Herd in 
Peace and War, by W. Trotter, London, 1916; The Original Nature of Man, by 
Edward L. Thorndike, New York, 1913. 
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Every man is what he is today quite largely as the result 
of the history of his race. Along with his physical and 
mental inheritance has gone a cultural and social inheri- 
tance. His social institutions, his form of government, his 
moral code, his economic system, his religion, his customs 
and conventions were handed down to him from the past. 
And not only such tangible things as these but also many 
of his mental attitudes and emotional reactions were in- 
herited. This cultural, mental, and emotional heritage is 
passed on from generation to generation by education and 
imitation. 

Since the Reformation there has been great emphasis 
upon the individual. Great leaders of thought in philos- 
ophy, religion, politics, and industry have urged individual 
freedom and have glorified individual achievement. De- 
mocracy in every field of life has been the great ideal. All 
social organizations were looked upon as voluntary aggre- 
gations of individuals rather than as organisms. The ef- 
fect of group life upon the individual has been largely over- 
looked. Yet for thousands of years, and probably for the 
whole period of his existence, man has lived in groups. 
And during long intervals of that time the group was the 
important thing. The person was not a separate individ- 
ual so much as he was a unit in a group. And who can 
say how much this long period—when individual interests, 
desires, and ambitions were thwarted or suppressed by the 
group, when freedom and initiative were smothered by 
rigid customs, when all individual life was submerged in 
group life—has affected the present day life and even the 
very nature of man? 

One result stands out quite clearly. Man today is a 
social being. He has a powerful natural tendency to form 
groups. He likes to be a member of something. He is a 
“jiner” by nature. He gets great satisfaction from the 
feeling of group membership and group solidarity. Loy- 
alty is a word that stirs deep emotions. “Hail! Hail! The 
gang’s all here,” has a strong appeal no matter how tran- 
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sient or temporary the particular gang referred to. With 
rare exceptions, all persons are members of one or more 
groups. Life outside of a group is almost impossible. 

Natural inclinations and the exigencies of existence im- 
pel the individual to group membership. Group life in 
turn powerfully affects the individual. Just as the parts 
of a machine are ground and shaped to fit together, so 
individuals are trained and moulded to suit the group. 
The individual must conform to group standards or get 
out. Children come into the world very much alike in 
many respects. Small children are so much alike that 
members of different groups and even races will play to- 
gether with no signs of group or race consciousness. But 
training soon begins to make them different. The child of 
civilization learns that he must not eat with his fingers or 
be seen in public unclothed. The child of the savage 
learns the value of charms, the use of weapons, and the 
ways of wild animals. The child of refined parents learns 
that it is very wrong to eat with a knife or to wear a hat 
in the house. In one part of the world the child learns 
respect for a king, in another that all men are equal. In 
one place he learns to fear his gods, in another to love 
them. Each child is moulded and shaped according to the 
pattern of the group in which fate has placed him. 

The characteristics thus built into the individual by the 
group are as much a part of him as is his original nature. 
The customs, traditions, standards, beliefs, and ways of 
the group are acquired so early and so gradually and un- 
consciously that they are accepted as part of the eternal 
nature of things and never even questioned by the great 
majority of people. How many Americans have ever 
questioned the truth of the American doctrine that all 
men are equal? What percentage of Chinese are conscious 
of the cumbersomeness of their system of writing? Why 
do the English cling to their antiquated monetary system? 
Why is there such stubborn opposition to adopting a more 
convenient and scientific calendar, or to simplified spell- 
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ing? Largely because the habitual use of such things is 
acquired early in life. The average individual is well past 
the open-minded, questioning stage of life, and has become 
set in his ways before he finds out that there are ways and 
beliefs other than those of his own group. These learned 
habits and beliefs, acquired early in life, and never exam- 
ined by reason, come to produce reactions as spontaneous 
and powerful as those of instinct. 

Group customs and ways become so firmly established 
that anyone who dares even to question them is regarded 
as dangerous. Such a person is regarded as queer and is 
at once looked upon with suspicion. If he persists in chal- 
lenging the “good old days” he soon feels the wrath of the 
group. In primitive groups he is killed or ostracised. In 
so-called civilized society he is ridiculed and persecuted. 
Just as a group of boys with snowballs will instantly pelt 
a member who leaves the group, so society makes life un- 
pleasant to anyone who does not conform. 

The life of each individual is so bound up with the life 
of the group, and group standards and beliefs are so firmly 
knit into the individual, that each feels that they are part 
and parcel of himself. Each individual, being unconscious 
of the fact that he was moulded by the group, thinks that 
he acts and believes as he does through his own volition. 
He thinks his approval of the customs of the group is 
voluntary and he venerates them because they were also 
the ways of his fathers. Hence to challenge or question a 
settled custom or belief of a group is to attack personally 
every separate member of the group. Each individual 
feels himself disturbed and almost unconsciously regards 
the challenge as a personal insult. He resents it with 
never a rational thought as to its possible truth. The ways 
and beliefs of his group have become with him habits 
charged with all the reaction power of instincts. 

A strong dislike develops toward all that is different. 
This dislike is not founded on reason. It is a natural de- 
fense reaction arising from the feeling in every person that 
the ways of his group are better than the ways of other 
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groups. This feeling brings a sense of superiority, the nat- 
ural result of which is the attitude that all other groups 
are to be shunned or if possible driven away, exterminated, 
or conquered. This individual dislike of other groups is 
shared in and approved by all the other members of the 
group. The approval of his fellows strengthens the con- 
victions of each individual. In this way a powerful group 
prejudice develops. 

Group prejudice develops and operates much the same 
in all kinds of groups. It is evident in national groups, 
religious groups, language groups, economic groups, and 
groups of all kinds. It operates between churches, lodges, 
schools, communities, industries, political parties, “social 
sets,” and all the vast multitude of groups, both temporary 
and lasting, which mankind has formed. 

Race prejudice is simply a chance form of group preju- 
dice. Races are only larger groups. There is no essential 
difference between race prejudice and other forms of group 
prejudice. The origin and development is the same. The 
differences between races are often more apparent than 
real. These differences are often insufficient to cause race 
consciousness, and without race consciousness there can be 
no race prejudice. Race prejudice is almost non-existent 
between races having the same religion, the same institu- 
tions and the same degree of culture, as for example, the 
English and Scotch of today. Race prejudice is strong 
only where a race line is also a group line of some other 
sort. If two races that are in contact have different re- 
ligions, or different languages, or different governments, 
or different degrees of culture, or are economic rivals, then 
a so-called race prejudice flares up. Such prejudice is not 
in truth race prejudice at all but a prejudice based on a 
grouping other than race. Race is the excuse rather than 
the cause. 

Where race prejudice does persist in spite of a uniform- 
ity in language, religion, culture, etc., it has an historic 
basis. It is handed down from some time in the past when 
there was a difference. 
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No doubt some reader will say that since color is a nat- 
ural and very apparent difference these arguments do not 
apply as between races of different color. A careful study 
however fails to disclose a true color prejudice. Children 
of different colors play together and grow up together 
without any signs of race or color friction. When they do 
begin to manifest unfriendly feelings toward each other 
such feelings can always be traced to the words and acts 
of older people. Neither do adults always feel a color 
prejudice. Sir Sydney Oliver says that it is “essentially 
a modern phenomenon.” David Livingstone, after some 
time spent in Africa, wrote, “One feels ashamed of the 
white skin, it seems unnatural, like blanched celery or 
white mice.” Stanley, writing of his first meeting with 
white men after crossing Africa, said, “As I looked into 
their faces I blushed to find that I was wondering at their 
paleness. . . . The pale color after so long gazing on rich 
black and richer bronze, had something of an unaccount- 
able ghastliness.”” Where a color prejudice is manifest, a 
careful analysis will show that the real antipathy is due to 
a difference in culture, language, religion, etc., or to eco- 
nomic or political rivalry. Color is the excuse, not the 
cause. 

That race prejudice is not a fundamental thing but is 
secondary to group prejudice is shown by the fact that 
group lines often cut across race lines. Members of dif- 
ferent races are often members of very compact groups. 
The Moslem religious group includes Semites, Aryans, 
Turks, and Negroes. For a thousand years these diverse 
races were held together in a very compact and loyal re- 
ligious group. Rome united in her political system all the 
races and colors of the western world. For centuries Ro- 
man citizenship was a tie stronger than race. In Switzer- 
land a political group holds together three races, three lan- 
guages, and two religions. Socialism, Bolshevism, and the 
Trade Unions are unitirg diverse races into compact and 


2 See “Color Prejudice,” Contemporary Review, Vol. 124, pp. 448-457, October, 
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loyal economic groups. Politics is not the only group that 
makes strange bedfellows. 

While it has been said above that race prejudice is a 
form of group prejudice and that it appears only where a 
group line and a race line coincide, even then it does not 
always occur unless given some artificial stimulus. It is 
urged on by designing men for selfish ends, men who are 
in position to make a profit out of race conflict. Some- 
times it is promoted by pseudo-patriots who think that 
the only way to show patriotism is to decry other nations, 
As Sir Sydney Oliver says, “Race-prejudice in a dominant 
race is self-justificatory arrogance. Men hate whom they 
have injured, despise him for his subjection, and blacken 
his character in order to justify his oppression.”* 

Race prejudice seems to be manifest more by the white 
race than by any other, and by it only in recent times. 
That is probably on account of the marvelous expansion 
of the white race. In the last four hundred years the white 
race has acquired the rule of nearly the whole world. This 
has engendered a feeling of superiority. This feeling of su- 
periority is indulged in because it is pleasant and is culti- 
vated as a defense reaction to justify the continued rule 
of conquered peoples. Professor Herbert Adolphus Miller 
says, “The impulse which underlies prejudice is probably 
egotism. Individual egotism is recognized as a vice. ... 
Group egotism on the other hand is magnified as the high- 
est virtue, whether in church, nation, or chamber of com- 
merce.”* And he might have added, race. 

Race prejudice then is a late manifestation of group 
prejudice. It is not very evident except where a race line 
coincides with some other group lines. It is often more a 
product of deliberate agitation than of natural causes. In 
many cases it is the excuse rather than the real cause of 
the conflict. It is a relic of the past, a form of provincial- 
ism which, unless kept alive by jingo agitation, should 
tend to disappear in the light of knowledge and increased 
understanding between races. 

8 Ibid. 

4 See Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work, 1923, pp. 502-504. 





TYPES OF PEOPLE WHO APPLY FOR CHARITY 


SCOTT E. W. BEDFORD 
United Charities, Chicago 


Tue case records of 574 families of the United Charities 
of Chicago were studied and the facts classified and inter- 
preted with the results which are here written down. The 
families showed great variety in composition. There 
was Mrs. B, a Polish widow with ten children, the young- 
est of whom was 11 months old; Mrs. T, who, when left 
a widow, had four children of her own and four step-chil- 
dren, the oldest of whom was 13 years old and the young- 
est 1 month old; Mr. M, a widower, who had four chil- 
dren; Mrs. P, an elderly woman, who was supporting a 
13-year old orphaned grandson until she became broken 
in health; the L’s, a childless, middle-aged couple, both 
blind; and an American family, the largest of all, with 
thirteen children, the oldest 17, and the next two younger 
ones working. 

In 316 of these families both parents were in the home; 
in 227, the mother only (133 of these were widows) ; in 17, 
the father only ; and in 2, a grandmother. 

As to the number of children, the following table shows 
the number of instances of families of varying sizes in the 
504 families where there were children: 


Number of Number of Per Cent 
Children Families Distrubution 


1 79 15.7 
105 20.8 
15.1 

20.2 

11.3 

10.3 

3.6 

2.0 

6 

2 

2 
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This shows the family of two children to be the one most 
frequently met with (20.8%) and after that, the family of 
four children (20.2%). 

Among the American families, both white and Negro, 
the family of two children occurred most frequently, while 
among the Italian, Polish, and other foreign-born, the 
family of four children occurred most frequently. 

Comparing the number of families having four or more 
children the different nationality groups gave: 


50 Italian families 57.5% had 4 or more children 
33 Polish families 51.6% had 4 or more children 
67 Other foreign-born 46.8% had 4 or more children 
57 American white 40.0% had 4 or more children 
31 American negro 34.0% had 4 or more children 


The following table shows the relative per cent of na- 
tionalities of the total population of Chicago in the census 
of 1920: 


Per cent of the Per cent of the 
Families under the Total Population 
United Charities Country of Chicago 


11.9 Poland 17.1 
3.3 Russia 12.7 
4.8 Germany 13.9 

16.0 Italy 7.4 

16.0 America—Negro 4.1 


In addition to the 240 native-born white and Negro 
families, 27 others came from England, Ireland, and Can- 
ada. Thus 267, or 46.5% of the total number, had Eng- 
lish for their native tongue. There were 20 additional 
families speaking English whose birthplace was unrecorded 
but who were probably born in America. 

Among the 269 families whose native tongue was not 
English, there was information about the language spoken 
in the homes of 238. Of these there were 101, or 42.4%, 
in which the foreign language only was spoken. 
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This does not necessarily mean that the father spoke no 
English. Naturally the man of the foreign-speaking fam- 
ily, under the necessity of seeking work from American 
employers, learns a working use of the English language 
more quickly than his wife, who stays in the home, which 
is usually in a neighborhood where others from her own 
country live, and who buys from shops conducted by her 
countrymen. When the children become of school age 
they, of course, must learn English, often dropping the 
language of the parents. The language of the home then 
becomes Italian and English, Polish and English, even 
when the mother has not learned the new language. 

In comparing the extent to which the foreign language 
remains the language of the home, it was found that Polish 
remained the language in 56% of the families from Poland 
and that Italian remained the language in 45% of the 
families from Italy. Among the 25 families from Ger- 
many, there were only 4 (14%) who did not speak 
English. 

In 30 homes one or both of the parents were illiterate. 
This made a total of 43 illiterate individuals (9%) out 
of 483 for whom information was given. If to the 43 who 
were illiterate at the time the United Charities closed its 
contact with them, were added the 8 who had learned to 
read and write during that time, 11% would be the illiter- 
acy rate. 

In the census report of 1920, the illiteracy of the adults 
over 21 years of age in Chicago is given as 5.7%. This 
would indicate that illiteracy among the clients of the 
United Charities is about twice as frequent as among the 
general population. 

The illiteracy occurring in the nationality groups was as 
follows: 

Italian 12 adults Hungarians 2 adults 
Negro 8 adults Austrian 1 adult 
Russian 7 adults German 1 adult 
American 5 adults Birthplace un- 


Polish 4 adults recorded 3 adults 
Tora. 43 
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Two women and one man, in three different families, 
were graduates of a college or university. One of the 
women was left without resources and with four small 
children when her husband became insane, and the other 
was herself a psychopathic personality. The man had 
eight children with only one of working age, and it became 
necessary for him to ask for a loan to tide the family over 
a protracted period of unemployment. There were, in 
addition, three mothers who had received two years each 
of college work, and two fathers who had entered college, 
but the extent of the work there was not known. Another 
mother had finished high school and two more had gone 
to business college; five fathers had gone through high 
school, and one of these had entered business college. 
Three mothers and six fathers entered high school but did 
not finish. Altogether 26 of the parents went beyond the 
eighth grade and six more finished it. 

At the other extreme were nine mothers and six fathers 
who had either not been in school at all or had failed to 
finish the first grade. Three parents stopped school after 
finishing the third grade, three more after the fourth, one 
after the fifth, one after the sixth, and four after the 
seventh. 

As might be expected, there was a larger number of un- 
skilled laborers than of workers in any other one occupa- 
tion. The man who was ineligible for all work requiring 
skill, who earned $1.50 or $2.00 a day previous to 1917, 
$4.00 to $5.00 during the period of war prices, and $2.80 
to $4.00 in 1925, was most likely to need the services of an 
organization for family welfare. Where there were several 
children, unemployment or illness used up very quickly 
such reserves of savings and credit as had been built up 
in families where the father’s wages as an unskilled la- 
borer was the only income. 


Mr. D had earned $24.00 a week until he became ill in 1923. 
There were eight children under 13 years of age, and they were 
compelled to appeal for help two weeks after the father stopped 
work. 
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The extent to which each additional child reduced the 
ability of the family to endure protracted periods without 
income was shown in the K family: 








An American, with one child, was a steel worker at $4.37 a day 
in 1921. The family got along without asking for help until he had 
been without work for seven months. In 1923, after two months 
of unemployment, he again asked for help. They then had three 
children. 












That men in the higher wage groups could weather total 
lack of income longer than the unskilled worker was illus- 
trated by the following instances: 


A stationary engineer, with four children under working age, was 
receiving $150.00 to $200.00 a month. He was unemployed for 
eight months before asking for help. 

A blacksmith who had been earning $40.00 a week, had six chil- 
dren under 14 years of age. For 10 weeks they stood the strain of 
no income and Mr. G’s illness before being compelled to ask for help. 
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The instances where the father was trained for a highly 
paid trade, a profession, or for a business, were rare, and 
there were often physical unfitness, mental instability, or 
character defects present. 


A railroad clerk at $163.00 a month and a mechanic at $40.00 a 
week both developed dementia praecox, leaving families in need. 

An automobile painter, earning $8.00 to $10.00 a day, worked 
irregularly because of ill-health and behavior difficulties. 4 

A man with good business training and ability had earned $65.00 
a week before he broke down with tuberculosis, but had changed 3 
positions frequently because unable to get along with employers, and 4 
there were no savings to help the wife and four children during the j 
time of his illness. 





Occupations were recorded for 361 men among the 574 
families whose records were studied. The range of occu- 
pations and the proportion of men engaged in each is 
shown in the following table: 4 
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Occupation Number Per Cent 
engaged distribution 
Unskilled laborers 123 34.0 
Factories 60 16.6 
Skilled trades (10 helpers) 59 16.3 
Drivers and chauffeurs 30 
Own business 13 
Janitors 12 
Street railway conductors 12 
Clerks 10 
Salesmen 9 
Watchmen 8 
Professional 3 


Miscellaneous 22 
Tora. 361 


Among the unskilled laborers there were included 60% 
of the Negro group, 54% of the Italian, 40% of the Polish, 
and 17.1% of the American white. In the skilled trades, 
on the other hand, the proportion of the Negro group was 
only 7.9%; of the Italian, 12.5%; of the Polish, 15%; 
while that of the American white was 22.8%. 

On the 574 records included in the study, wages were 
given for only 230 men. In order to secure data covering 
a number which would be representative of the families 
who appealed to the United Chariites, all records in the 
current file of each of the ten district offices and some of 
those in the files of the closed cases were consulted. A 
record of all wages found, of whatever date, was compiled. 
In this way 542 instances previous to 1917 were secured, 
and 583 since that year. They were as follows: 

Per Cent Distribution 
Weekly Wage Groups Previous to 1917 ~—- Since 1917 
$ 5.00 to $ 9.00 13.5 9 
10.00 to 14.00 42.1 3.9 
15.00 to 19.00 16.5 
20.00 to 24.00 ; 25.7 
25.00 to 29.00 . 23.1 
30.00 to 34.00 . 15.4 
35.00 to 39.00 , 7.9 
40.00 to 44.00 : 3.8 


45.00 and over 2.8 
Tora. 100.0 
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The distribution in certain nationality groups of those 
receiving over $9.00 a week and those receiving over $15.00 
a week for the period before 1917, and over $19.00 and 
over $30.00 for the period since 1917, is given in the tables 
which follow: 


Previous To 1917 
Per Cent Distribution 
for those receiving 
Nationality Number Over $9.00 Over $15.00 


American whites 137 95 59 
Negroes 10 90 30 
Poles 84 86 44 
Italians 76 62 26 
Other foreign-born 235 90 42 


Tora. 542 


Since 1917 


Per Cent Distribution 
for those receiving 


Nationality Number Over $19.00 Over $30.00 


American whites 115 75 
Negroes 100 82 
Poles 82 90 
Italians 138 73 
Other foreign-born 148 79 


| 
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Tora. 583 
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These figures seem to indicate that the American-born 
white workman, previous to 1917, had a greater advantage 
over the others than since that time. 

There were 144 women in the 574 families who were re- 
corded as working at full or part-time work at some time 
during the contact of the United Charities with the family. 

The women who were doing work by the day at the 
time the study was made earned from $3.00 to $4. 00 a day. 
The ones who worked in a factory made $12.00 to $17.50 
a week when the work was on full time. Hotel work va- 
ried from dishwashing at $8.00 a week to chambermaid 
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Type of Occupation Number 

Domestic work (including day’s work, washing, 
cleaning, etc.) 

Factory work 

Dressmaking and tailoring 

Hotels and restaurants (chambermaid, waitress, 
dishwasher, etc.) 

Mercantile establishments 

Clerical and office work 

Practical nursing 

Miscellaneous (farm work, collecting insurance) 


Tora. 


work at $60.00 a month. A Polish woman did farm work 
at 30 cents an hour. Two collected insurance for $10.00 
a week. Most of the work was done by the day, and the 
mother was employed part-time or arranged for short hours 
every day in restaurant, factory, or cleaning work. 

The home work was usually laundry and sewing. One 
woman addressed envelopes at home, and one took chil- 


dren to board. 

There were 80 children who worked at some time during 
the contact of the United Charities. Factories which re- 
quired nothing in the way of training employed 40, just 
half of these children. These had little chance for ad- 
vancement, as had also an additional 8 who became mes- 
sengers or worked at such odd jobbs as caddying or deliv- 
ering papers. The remaining 32, 40% of the whole, were 
working in offices, mercantile establishments, print shops, 
on farms, as telephone operators, chauffeurs, and drivers 
or driver’s assistant. This number, which included a 
cashier and a musician, entered industry in a way which 
made it possible for them to asquire some skill. 

While these facts partly satisfied my curiosity to know 
about people who receive charity, and while I had sur- 
mised some of these facts, it was reassuring to have defi- 
nite data about at least a section of the population of a 
great city receiving assistance, through a Charity Organi- 
zation Society. 





THE CONTENT OF RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


S. C. RATCLIFFE 
University of Illinois 


Durinc the past dozen years a considerable number 
of articles have appeared which have discussed some phase 
or phases of rural sociology as a college or university dis- 


cipline. In one of the most recent the statement is made 
that— 


there are no printed sources available which give a detailed de- 
scription of the content of courses in rural sociology as they are 
taught in the various institutions.1 


To give such a description of the course taught by the 


writer is the purpose of this article. In addition, an ex- 
planation will be offered for changes which have been 
made in the content of the course since the writer began 
to teach it in 1922. The explanation makes expedient a 
statement of the original content of the course. 


I 


An examination of the formal definitions of rural soci- 
ology? will show that considerable consensus prevails 
among their authors on two issues: First, that rural soci- 
ology studies human society in a rural environment; and 
second, that the purpose of the study is to suggest ways 
and means of improving rural social life. An examination 
of the tables of contents of the few standard text-books 


1C. R. Hoffer, Amer. Jour. of Sociology, Vol. XXXII, Part I, p. 97. 


2 A collection of these can be found in the publications of the Amer. Sociological 
Society, Vol. XI, pp. 192-194. Also quoted by J. Phelan in Readings in Rural 
Sociology, pp. 621-622. 
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in this field shows that their authors are quite in accord 
with these conceptions.* Consequently, these texts present 
a splendid array of facts regarding rural life and the insti- 
tutions through which it is expressed. The facts reveals 
that rural life is, in the main, below par; that rural insti- 
tutions are inferior. And then an ideal is presented or a 
remedy offered. The school problem is to be solved by 
consolidation; the church problem by federation; the 
problem of land tenure by government loans; and so on 
through the whole catalogue of rural life institutions. This 
is the kind of a schema that was followed by the writer 
when he began to teach rural sociology but gradually this 
schema has been superseded by another which is funda- 
mentally different. 


II 


Social life consists of the social experiences of individ- 
ual human beings. The experiences are affected, perhaps 
determined, by a very complex environment much of 
which is not in itself social and most of which constitutes 
object-matter for sciences other than sociology. Because 
of this one of the problems which rural sociologists had 
constantly to face was that of determining the share of 
time—or of text-book space—to be devoted to the envir- 
onmental factors, on the one hand, and, on the other, the 
amount of time, or space, to be devoted to the social expe- 
riences themselves. A second and related problem was 
that of determining what could be taught about rural so- 
cial life if it, rather than the environmental factors, was 
to be the object of attention. These problems were settled 
in practice by a liberal devotion to the analysis of the en- 
vironmental factors and a corresponding paucity of anal- 
ysis of rural social life, per se. 


3A book entitled The Sociology of Rural Life, by H. B. Hawthorn, Century 
Company, 1926, is distinctly different from all other rural sociology texts. It is a 
most creditable effort to measure the process of socialization in rural life. 
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Now such an approach has its values ; values that should 
not lightly be set aside. But in recent years some of the 
general sociologists have been pointing the way to another 
approach that might possibly be made to the object-matter 
of rural sociology. They have developed systems of 
thought that are devoted chiefly to the analysis of social 
interaction processes or of social relations, and only sec- 
ondarily to the analysis of the environmental factors. It 
is following this lead that has made the present content 
of the writer’s course on rural sociology so widely different 
from its former content. 

Before interaction processes can be analyzed they must 
be identified and to date no identification that is wholly 
acceptable has been developed. The classification of proc- 
esses employed by the writer postulates two major pat- 
terns, conflict and supplementation, and two minor pat- 
terns, avoidance and submission. This classification is 
built on the assumption that every response which one 
human being makes to another, when named according to 
the relation which it bears to its antecedent, represents one 
or another of four types.‘ These types are: (a) opposi- 
tion, where the response is of such a nature as to negate, 
nullify, or oppose the antecedent response which elicits 
it; (b) assistance, where the response is of such a nature 
as to aid, further, or promote the antecedent response 
which elicits it; (c) withdrawal, where the response is of 
such a nature as to avoid either actively opposing or pro- 
moting the antecedent response which elicits it by the 
withdrawal of the responding party from the situation; 
and (d) resignation, where the response is of such a na- 
ture as to grant dominance, priority, or “the right of way” 
to the antecedent response which elicits it. 

Two parties, in responding to each other, that is, in in- 
teracting, may employ opposition or assistance responses 

4 Types of response and patterns of interaction should not be confused. A re- 


sponse is the act of an individual; interaction means that two or more parties are 
responding to each other. 
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indefinitely. But such can hardly be the case if with- 
drawal or resignation responses are employed, for if both 
parties withdraw the interaction process terminates, while 
if both resign inertness will result. As a matter of fact, 
submission, as a pattern of social interaction which arises 
from resignation responses, seems always to be a process 
of mutation from the conflict to the supplementation in- 
teraction pattern. 


{fl 


The four interaction processes just defined are familiar 
to every student through personal experience. Conflict 
appears, at times, in every realm and institution of life, 
rural as well as urban. Similarly with each of the other 
processes. And because these processes are made the first 
object of attention in the course, as they are, the familiar 
pedagogical principle “that education proceeds from the 
known to the unknown” can be employed in spite of the 
fact that many city-bred students who are totally ignorant 
of rural life enroll in the course. 

The plan which the writer follows is to select from the 
literature on rural life a group of readings which illustrate 
the interaction processes and assign these readings as class 
requirements. They form the basis for class discussion 
and incidentally supply students with the major facts of 
rural social life. The class discussion of social processes 
proceeds under such guides as the following: Under what 
conditions does conflict, or whatever pattern of interaction 
is being discussed, originate? Can its sources be classified 
in any helpful way? In what different forms does this 
process appear? Is the process instinctive? Does it man- 
ifest a developmental history? Can natural “stages” be 
identified in its development? What results are produced 
by the process? Under what condition will this process 
mutate into some other or others? Can natural “stages” 
be identified in the mutation? 
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These questions seem innocent enough, but when it is 
recalled that social phenomena so various as a family 
quarrel, a spelling bee, a corn-club contest, a lawsuit, and 
a township election, are all concrete examples of the same 
pattern of interaction, namely, conflict, and that the other 
patterns are quite as variously manifested, then the task 
of answering these questions is seen to be one that chal- 
lenges both ability and industry. Fortunately, the sociolog- 
ical literature is well stocked with discussions of conflict 
as a social process. The same is true, though to a less ex- 
tent, of supplementation. Some articles have appeared 
under the caption “avoidance” and considerable has been 
written about submission. The discussion of processes 
constitutes the first part of the course. 

The second part of the course deals with the prod- 
ucts of social interaction. These products are con- 
ceived to be: personality, social organization, social dis- 
organization, social reorganization, and social control. 
Although thought of as products these phenomena are also 
processes in the sense that they never remain static. For 
classroom purposes, however, the expediency of first pre- 
senting them in static terms seems warranted. The soci- 
ological literature on rural life is already replete with dis- 
cussions of these phenomena, particularly of the first four, 
although the titles here used are not always employed. 
Personality, for instance, is discussed under such designa- 
tions as, “rural attitudes,” “the psychology of the farmer,” 
“the rural mind,” and kindred phrases. Similarly with 
other products. 

The general theme under personality, discussed on the 
basis of appropriate reading assignments, is: Are rural 
and small town dwellers different from urban dwellers? 
The attempted contrast centers around two major topics: 
(a) the effects on personality of the degrees of isolation, 
and (b) the culture patterns “stamped in” as a result of 
protracted existence under “primary” and “secondary” 
relationships. 
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The literature on rural social organization is now quite 
extensive and each teacher naturally will present the sub- 
ject in the way most suited to his purpose. The writer di- 
vides it into two sub-topics, namely, social structure and 
social groups. Under the former not only does much of 
the traditional treatment find a place but also some of the 
material which lately is developing under the captions, 
“rural ecology” and “social distance.” Under “social 
groups” are discussed such questions as:What social con- 
ditions are conducive to the formation of social groups? 
Are “stages” evident in the developmental history of so- 
cial groups? (The growth of the major farmers’ organi- 
zations provides an excellent answer to this question.) In 
what helpful ways can social groups be classified? Do the 
members of social groups respond to each other on differ- 
ent “levels”? (Level, as here used, refers to whether the 
responses are predominantly of an emotional or of an ide- 
ational nature.) How do variations in level affect the 
nature of the groups? In what specific ways are the four 
interaction processes related to the development and main- 
tenance of social groups? 

Under social disorganization the major topics for dis- 
cussion, always on the basis of appropriate reading assign- 
ments which deal with rural life, are: the multiplicity of 
groups—social, fraternal, religious—within any commu- 
nity; rural mobility; rural crime and delinquency, and 
rural community disorganization. 

Under social reorganization are discussed the various 
proposals designed to improve rural social life. These in- 
clude such organizations as community, union, and feder- 
ated churches ; consolidated schools ; community councils; 
and legally chartered rural municipalities which are co- 
terminous with their natural communities. 

A discussion of social reorganization leads naturally to 
the topic of social control, for unless the student appreci- 
ates the difficulties involved in reorganizing social institu- 
tions the knowledge of the proposals for remedying them 
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may be worse than useless. Consequently two sets of ob- 
jectives are aimed at in the discussion of social control. 
First, to develop in the class-members an appreciation of 
the hold that established customs have on rural life, and 
of the nature of the mores which become intrenched as 
personality traits and of the possibility of developing a 
conflict situation when existing values are disturbed. 
Second, to familiarize the students with the devices and 
techniques, formal and informal, which are employed to 
develop and maintain morale; to coerce variant group 
members into conformity ; and to manipulate the behavior 
of social groups. 


IV 


The change in the content of the writer’s course on ru- 
ral sociology took place slowly and little by little. The 
chief factors productive of the change seem worthy of pre- 
sentation. One of them was the variety of interests and of 
life experiences of the students enrolled. The effect of this 
factor was to raise the question of the purpose to be at- 
tained by the course. Many of those registered in it knew 
no other life than that of the large city while students 
from the College of Agriculture never constituted more 
than one-third of the total enrollment in any semester. 

A second major factor was a gradual loss of faith in the 
utility of the original content. This is attributable to a 
number of sources. One was the development of a feeling 
of the inappropriateness of teaching those students who 
were thorough-going urbanites the shortcomings of rural 
social life, even though a remedy was offered for every de- 
fect. Another was the awareness that some of the class 
members entertained the most dismal pictures of rural life. 
No evidence was ever discovered that the gloomy pictures 
were due to the course but the fear that its content might 
tend to develop a pessimistic outlook weakened faith in the 
usefulness of its original content. Faith was further weak- 
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ened by the discovery that a certain percentage of the 
students were from rural communities where many or 
perhaps all of the remedies being advocated for defective 
rural institutions already existed. The most serious loss 
of faith, howover, was due to the classroom confessions of 
students. Frequently a statement like the following would 
be made: “Our community tried to consolidate its schools 
but the result was a community quarrel which has delayed 
consolidation for years.” Similar statements were made 
about attempts to federate churches or introduce other 
improvements. And the writer had no panacea to offer 
for the quarrels nor, until he began to analyze the nature 
of the conflict process, could he aid students to understand 
such community situations. 

The third major factor productive of the change in con- 
tent was the fact that rural sociology might be charged 
with not having a content of its own. In this university 
courses are offered in rural economics, rural education, 
rural improvement (division of Landscape Architecture), 
and land tenure. Some of the object-matter of these 
courses is dealt with in rural sociology. The effort to find 
a valuable and also distinctly different treatment of the 
common object-matter played an important role in the 
change recorded. And now that the change has been made 
it promises certain advantages. 


V 


One of the advantages is that the present content is pe- 
culiar to this course. Neither rural economists, rural edu- 
cationalists, landscape architects, nor any other group in- 
terested in rural life deals with it. Another is that by be- 
ginning with social processes with which every member of 
the class has had personal experience, one forestalls a di- 
vorcement of the content of the course from real life. Thus 
the course does not so readily become academically de- 
tached and impracticable. What seems to the writer an- 
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other advantage is that the course now acquaints students 
with the permanent and universal aspects of rural life. 
The concrete facts regarding rural churches, homes, 
schools, etc., change with time and place; social interaction 
and its products are as permanent as human society. The 
concrete facts, however, are not ignored in the course as 
now given but are supplied meaning in terms of that which 
is permanent and universal in social life. Because this is 
true the writer believes that the course now has utility for 
everyone who enrolls ; for the thorough-going urbanite and 
for the student from the most ideal rural community, as 
well as for him whose community institutions need to be 
reformed. 


VI 


Some years ago more or less interest was taken in the 
propriety of using the term “rural sociology.” In a reply 


to one of the questions in a questionnaire sent out by Dr. 


Dwight Sanderson in 1916, Dr. E. C. Hayes of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois said—and others expressed similar senti- 
ments: “Never use the expression (rural sociology). So- 
ciology is sociology; wherever studied the principles are 
the same.”® With this the writer is heartily in accord and 
so has entitled the course of which the content has here 
been presented, “The sociological interpretation of small 
town and rural life.” In this course an effort is being 
made to apply one of the numerous systems of general so- 
ciology now extant to the analysis of rural social life. 


5 Amer. Jour. of Sociology, Vol. XXII, pp. 445-446. 
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In THIs account of the Mexican immigrant the ecolog- 
ical approach will be made first. Closely related and 
appearing next in order are culture pattern data. The ma- 
jor section will then follow—presenting social process 
materials. The materials are drawn from studies made of 
the Mexican Immigrant in Southern California. 


ECOLOGICAL 


1. Community Types. Four types of Mexican commu- 
nities may be discerned.’ In the first place there is the 
metropolitan type of Mexican community, such as the one 
located close to the center of Los Angeles, and known as 
the Plaza District, which was already in existence when 
Washington was leading the Revolutionary troops against 
the British. Half of the history of this metropolitan con- 
centration of Mexicans was a part of Mexico’s history. 
Its people for a half a century and more were citizens of 
Mexico, and regarded Americans as foreigners. Today its 
people are often regarded as “foreigners,” and Americans 
are known as the “natives.” Despite a church a century 
old, a plaza, and other historic institutions, the district is 
now undergoing serious disorganization. Modern industry 
has “invaded” the region, land values have climbed sky- 
ward, housing and living conditions have gone downward, 
and the Mexicans are moving “out.” 


1In Southern California, with its total Mexican population estimated at 300,000 
—75,000 live in Los Angeles, and 225,000 in contiguous and rural territories. 
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A second type of Mexican community is of suburban 
character—an area of “second settlement,” into which 
Mexicans have moved in large numbers from first settle- 
ment metropolitan areas, due to disorganization tenden- 
cies. Such a community is that known as Belvedere Gar- 
dens and Maravilla Park with 30,000 people living under 
crude suburban conditions. A mushroom growth brought 
about in part by real estate promoters accounts for living 
conditions almost as disorganizing in certain ways as in 
the larger metropolitan area whence the people migrated. 

A third community type is agriculturally seasonal, such 
as Imperial Valley with its 10,000 Mexican laborers out of 
a total Mexican population of 21,000, constituting about 
one-third of the Valley’s total population. Lettuce, canta- 
loupes, alfalfa are representative industries. Community 
conditions are complicated because the Valley is in the line 
of migration from Mexico to the inland regions of the 
Southwest. Newcomers begin work in the seasonal agri- 
cultural types of work. Then comes unemployment and 
migration to the larger cities. From these they do not 
readily go out into the rural seasonal work again, and 
hence new Mexican immigrants are brought in. 

There are many examples of the fourth type of commu- 
nity, which is represented by a rural group of forty to a 
hundred Mexican families planted in the midst of citrus 
ranches and walnut groves. Life is relatively stable. The 
young people, however, are continually making trouble for 
the older generation, for they bring home the cultural ways 
of American people, particularly of the low-culture Ameri- 
cans, or else they “run away” into America. 

The community organization of all these Mexican con- 
centrations is exceedingly simple. In fact, large-scale or- 
ganization is lacking. The family, aside from the church, 
is the chief center of control. Community organization is 
not the efficient Japanese type; neither is it industrial-in- 
dividualistic, like that of American life. It is easily sub- 
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ject to manipulation by that type of American employers 
who fall before the temptation to exploit uneducated work- 
ers. It is often misunderstood and condemned by neigh- 
boring Americans. 

2. Basic Occupations. The occupations into which the 
Mexican immigrants go are first of all agricultural, with 
chopping beets, heading lettuce, picking oranges and lem- 
ons, picking walnuts, picking grapes, and cultivating cant- 
aloupes heading the list. —The Mexicans work on the naval 
oranges from January to March, on the cultivation of can- 
taloupes in February and March and the gathering of can- 
taloupes from May to August, and on the valencia oranges 
from April to August. During August there is a let-down. 
Around September first many go into grape-picking, which 
lasts through October. Lettuce chopping or thinning de- 
velops in September and extends through October and No- 
vember. The walnut season is in October and November. 
Pea harvesting develops in October. In December and 
January the lettuce season is active. 

Railroad work is more steady. Track maintenance and 
yard work are the chief forms. Many Mexicans are em- 
ployed in cities in doing the heavier forms of construction 
work; and in rural districts in ditch-digging and similar 
activities. A small number are employed in iron works, 
roundhouses, or as carpenters and similar forms of skilled 
labor. Some are painters, plumbers, and also contractors. 
Some are in the trucking business. There are numbers of 
Mexican merchants in many business centers in South- 
ern California comprised chiefly of small stores. A num- 
ber are also reaching the professions but the opportunities 
except among their own people are few. Some are artists 
and musicians; others are ministers; a few are lawyers 
and doctors. 

Mexican girls and women work in the citrus-fruit pack- 
ing houses. They are not employed as household help be- 
cause of lack of knowledge and training. A number of 
married women are going into homes as workers by the 
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day or hour, but are handicapped because of their lack of 
knowledge of American household methods. A consider- 
able number of Mexican women are teachers in the public 
schools—as many as forty in one urban community alone. 
Others are taking nurses’ training and becoming nurses. 

3. Wages and hours. Although there is wide variation 
in wages according to occupations and to types of Mexi- 
cans employed, the median wage appears to range between 
$2.75 and $3.25 a day. Last year workers on one partic- 
ular railroad were paid $2.62 a day (and freight-car hous- 
ing), and the railroad is said to set a basic minimum wage. 
Wages for short seasonal labor may run to $3.50 and $4.00 
in beets, to $3.00 in lettuce, to $5.00 in cantaloupes. In 
cotton, Mexicans are paid $1.35 and $1.50 a hundred to 
start the season with, $1.75 at the middle and perhaps 
$2.00 at the end. In the beet growing season the Mexican 
is paid by the day, but in beet picking on the piece work 
basis ; in chopping or thinning lettuce, by the acre; in pick- 
ing walnuts, by the pound. The father often contracts his 
whole family; they work from seven until dark. 

The total number of days and the length of the day that 
a Mexican works in a year fluctuate widely. In the agri- 
cultural industries the number ranges from one hundred 
and fifty to one hundred and seventy-five days. Work 
for a few days and then idleness for many is not uncom- 
mon. In the rainy season, only one day of work in a week 
or two weeks may be possible. A Chamber of Commerce 
representative estimates that the Mexican in agriculture 
loses one-third of his possible working days in sheer look- 
ing for work. 

Part of the problem arises from the fact that as agricul- 
ture in California becomes scientific the need for a fluid 
labor supply seems to increase. As agriculture becomes 
diversified the fluid labor need develops. In California ag- 
riculture is both scientific and diversified and hence the 
fluid labor demand. 
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CULTURE PATTERNS AND PROBLEMS 


The Mexican immigrant can hardly be called a typical 
Mexican. He represents the lower rather than the better 
culture levels. At this point most Americans make a gross 
error, entirely misjudging Mexicans by the immigrant la- 
borers they happen to have seen. This paper does not deal 
with the higher class Mexicans but rather with the unedu- 
cated labor types. 

In Mexico, the children of these people do not drink 
milk, but in our schools considerable progress along this 
line is being made. Like others, Mexican adults do not 
change their food habits easily, and hence progress is slow 
in improving the Mexican immigrant’s diet. 

In most Mexican immigrant communities a doctor is 
not called in unless sheer necessity requires. A doctor 
costs too much. Or else he may recommend a hospital, 
which Mexicans naturally fear. Many superstitions exist 
and prevent sound health procedure. The dirt and filth of 
many Mexican localities breeds flies and other carriers of 
disease. It is often a surprise that Mexicans survive at 
all. “While the beans they eat are much better than some 
of our rich American food, it is not clear how they survive 
a slab of meat that has hung out on a line where flies have 
covered it for five or six days. They do not have the eco- 
nomic means to pay for American food, which is in most 
Cases expensive.” 

Of the superstitions and ignorance of the lowest type of 
Mexican immigrants the following illustrations may be 
mentioned. “If they have an ache in their upper regions, 
they tie an old rag around their waist, so that the pain 
won’t go farther down their bodies. If the pain is in the 
abdominal region or in the legs they think that a rag 
around the waist will prevent the pain going above it. 
Usually if they are ailing they bind up their heads for some 
reason.” Remarkably good and extensive health work, 
however, is already being conducted by the public health 
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authorities. The establishment of fully equipped health 
centers in every Mexican community is a minimum need. 

The Mexican women spend much time in washing 
clothes, but the family as a whole do not give proper at- 
tention to keeping their bodies clean. The problem is one 
of education in terms of personal hygiene. 

In Mexico there have been no savings banks, and no ap- 
preciation of saving; there have been many lotteries and 
much gambling. In Mexico the plaster for the adobe 
houses has been mixed by the women and slapped on the 
walls by the women with their bare hands. “But here it 
is different. Women have more show here, due to the in- 
fluence of the American environment. Here the men work 
more.” Here a number of Mexicans are opening savings 
accounts in the larger cities. But the large percentage like 
to spend their pay checks promptly upon receipt of them. 
Some American merchants speak highly of Mexican immi- 
grants because they spend freely. 

Here the women in the Americanization classes are re- 
peatedly asking the teachers how much their dresses cost, 
and how much their Fords cost. They also ask how to 
make chocolate pudding and lemon pie. There are many 
similar illustrations indicating the differences in culture 
patterns, and the cultural changes that are being made. 

A considerable number of Mexicans are living together 
as husband and wife without being married. Customs es- 
tablished decades ago when marriage fees were prohibitive 
still exist. The people have become so accustomed to liv- 
ing together without being officially married that they are 
not disturbed by so doing. Divorce is rare, but desertion 
occurs often enough to comprise a real problem, with little 
being done to meet the situation. 

Like other races, some Mexicans view their children as 
trusts to be trained, and others view them as gifts to be 
used for their own aggrandizement. As the cultural level 
rises the attitudes toward children become broader. 
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PSYCHO-SOCIAL PROCESSES 


1. Stimuli to Migrate. The incentives to Mexicans to 
migrate are chiefly the larger economic opportunities in 
this country. The higher wages have drawing power. 
Three dollars a day, for instance, looks very large to a 
Mexican accustomed to receiving fifty cents a day. Rela- 
tively stable conditions here appeal to Mexicans who have 
grown tired of uncertainty, instability, and revolutions. 
This set of conditions in Mexico is apparently being amel- 
iorated at the present time. Letters from Mexican immi- 
grants are sent to relatives and friends at home, telling of 
the prosperity here. The reports that everybody in the 
United States has a Ford, a phonograph, and a radio are 
stimulating factors. Unmarried men here send money 
back for their families to come. Agents of large-scale em- 
ployers go to Mexico and make glowing statements. High 
wages, but not the high cost of living, are emphasized. 
Six pesos (threedollars) a day looks “like a million dollars” 
to the Mexican. “He thinks of six pesos in terms of living 
expenses in Mexico and does not see the other side.” It is 
in this sense that inflated promises are made to Mexicans. 
Some agents are credited with painting word pictures of 
“the golden streets of Los Angeles” and the opportunities 
without mentioning what is not done for the Mexican. 
Demands for labor but not its seasonal and irregular char- 
acter are described. American motion pictures in Mexico 
act as incentives of Mexican migation to the United States. 
Then, there are higher class Mexicans who come because 
of the educational and cultural advantages in the United 
States. 

Although economic and social standards are much high- 
er in the United States than in Mexico, it is still a question 
whether the Mexican is as much better off in this country 
as we would ordinarily expect. On the one hand are 
higher wages, economic stability, better educational facili- 
ties; on the other, the exploitation of the Mexican’s ig- 
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norance and of his amenable nature, the migrancy engen- 
dered by seasonal labor conditions, the housing in shacks. 

The influx of Mexican immigrants is slowing up. A 
number of factors account for this tendency: (1) the re- 
cent upward tendency of conditions in Mexico; (2) the 
combined eighteen dollar head tax law and vise charge; 
(3) the increased patrol efficiency of the United States im- 
migration authorities; and (5) reports in Mexico of ex- 
ploitation of Mexican immigrants in the United States. 

2. Labor Adjustments. Employers of labor in general 
are favorable to the Mexican. They want his labor. They 
like him because he is amenable, because under supervi- 
sion he works well, because he is appreciative of favors 
shown him. He is easily satisfied; he does not organize 
troublesome labor unions. He is cheap labor . “There are 
plenty of him, and he is steady when he works.” 

Other unskilled laborers are scarce but the Mexican rep- 
resents an unlimited supply close at hand. Japanese are 
not now available, Europeans are scarce, Negroes are not 
in favor, and American boys are growing up unwilling to 
do unskilled labor. Some employers urge contract agree- 
ments with the Mexican. One says: “We will let him in 
so that we can use him and when he can serve us no longer 
we will ship him back.” The attitude of certain employers 
is that the conditions among the Mexicans here, no matter 
how bad they may be, are better than in Mexico, and hence 
good enough. “Many treat the Mexicans like dogs, but 
there are some who trust the Mexicans and are trusted in 
turn.” Qne is reported as having loaned a Mexican two 
hundred and fifty dollars to tide him through a difficult 
situation. A few assume some responsibility for the cul- 
tural development of the Mexicans. Several are doing 
considerable welfare work for the Mexicans but this is often 
described as being a paying proposition in dollars and cents 
or in contentment among Mexicans who ought to be stim- 
ulated to seek better things. At an extreme is the em- 
ployer who says that it should be the aim to bring in many 
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Mexicans so that there will be four Mexicans for each job 
and so that Mexican labor can be kept cheap. 

Unskilled Mexican laborers may be divided roughly into 
two classes. First, there are those who have been here as 
immigrants for some time. They work somewhat steadily, 
demand more wages, and refuse “to live in a potato sack.” 
Some are buying homes and otherwise becoming like 
American workmen. Second, there are the newcomers 
who have not had much opportunity in Mexico, who are 
not efficient, and who will work for the wages the employ- 
ers wish to pay. It is this group that many employers 
prefer. 

Unskilled Mexicans as a class require supervision. 
Without some one directing them, and crowding them, 
they are likely to take time off freely. They live so largely 
in the present that time has no particular meaning to them. 
With them time is not commercialized as with us. Their 
wants are not aroused as are ours and as is natural they 
consequently do not drive themselves as we drive our- 
selves. 

There is little or no opportunity for wholesome contacts 
between Mexican laborers and their large-scale employers. 
The boss, as the immediate supervisor, is expected to se- 
cure a certain amount of labor from the Mexicans as cheap- 
ly as possible. The way in which the Mexican is some- 
times made helpless as an employee is illustrated by cer- 
tain Mexicans working in irrigation ditches. Says an 
American observer: “I found them digging knee deep or 
deeper in the mud and water with the sun blazing over- 
head, and being paid $2.50 a day. I said: ‘Why don’t you 
get more wages, you are entitled to them because of work- 
ing under these conditions,’ and they replied, “This is all 
we can get. There is a steady stream of new Mexicans 
coming in and they will work for $2.50, and hence if we 
strike for more, we will be fired and that is all the good it 
will do.’ ” One employer states that if you give the Mex- 
icans a raise in wages, they will want another raise shortly, 
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and so on. It is much better, he thinks, not to raise their 
wages, but to give them presents, such as blankets, from 
time to time, which is somewhat similar to the familiar 
American plan of giving bonuses. 

Ordinarily the Mexican does not come within the scope 
of compensation and sickness insurance laws. Sometimes 
he is “bluffed out,” and often he does not know that he is 
entitled to compensation or how to go about obtaining it. 

The turnover problem is serious. One railroad reports 
a three hundred per cent turnover a year. There is a vi- 
cious circle involved in this connection, for most employ- 
ers as a result of a large turnover naturally do not wish to 
expend money on Americanization or similar work when 
the persons so helped are likely to be leaving his employ 
shortly and later to be employed by some one else. 

Like other unskilled workers, the unskilled Mexican 
does not form labor unions. He is not educated to the 
level of unionization. Union men say that the Mexicans 
won’t organize, “and that he works so cheap that no white 
laborer can compete with him.” Under migratory and 
seasonal labor conditions the Mexican does not stay in one 
place long enough to develop a labor union attitude. Ina 
few instances he has shown I. W. W. tendencies. That he 
is capable of unionization is shown by the strong growth 
of labor unions in Mexico, particularly in Mexico City. 
Organized labor in Mexico strongly resents emigation to 
the United States because “of the exploitation of the Mex- 
ican in the United States.” 

Organized labor in this country, while opposing Mexi- 
can immigration, does so in a milder way than does or- 
ganized labor in Mexico. The Mexican immigrant being 
chiefly unskilled does not, on the whole, come into strong 
competition with labor organizations here. 

3. Social Disorganization. One of the Mexican’s great- 
est handicaps here is the belief that “the Mexican is not a 
skilled laborer.” He has few opportunities to learn how 
to become skilled. Incentives are missing. Not many 
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Americans employ Mexicans as skilled workers, and Mex- 
icans wonder why they should strive to attain what is not 
open to them. One Mexican, for instance, who was a tile 
worker in Mexico is a ditch digger here. Another, a teach- 
er in Mexico, is wheeling concrete here. 

Although the poverty of the unskilled Mexican is high 
in Mexico, he has not been accustomed to ask for public 
aid. He brings his poverty with him, confronts a long pe- 
riod of adjustment here, and finds that his economic situa- 
tions measure very low against American standards. It 
is not surprising nor finally condemnatory to learn, there- 
fore, that his poverty rate in Los Angeles County is about 
five times as high as is his population rate. While he has 
often been pauperized and has learned to look for more 
charity as a result of ill-advised charity methods, he is now 
receiving more scientific consideration. Christmas bas- 
kets for one day in the year and poverty for three hundred 
and sixty-four days is a poor type of philanthropy. The 
manner of giving gifts has often been such that the Mexi- 
can has complained, if he is not presented with what he 
expects. An improved attitude, however, is developing. 
Not charity but a chance for the Mexican is the slogan of 
the Goodwill Industries. Less emphasis on groceries and 
rent and more emphasis on personal rehabilitation is the 
newer attitude of the public relief agencies. One observer 
asks: “If industry must have these people, must have so 
many of them and must have them green, why can’t indus- 
try pay them enough to live on and to tide them over the 
hard periods?” 

The charity rate for Mexicans remains high even when 
they have been here ten years or even longer. This fact 
may be interpreted in a number of ways: (1) that the op- 
portunities of economic advancement for the Mexican are 
few; (2) that charity aid keeps him from assuming full 
economic initiative; and (3) that he is inherently lazy and 
shiftless. All three factors doubtless have operated. 
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Table I gives the “problem” phases of the cases open to 
the Outdoor Relief Department (Los Angeles County 
Charities) on July 1, 1926. Of a total of 4948 American 
and Mexican cases, the Mexicans contributed 1464 or 
nearly thirty per cent. Although the Mexicans furnish 
about three-eighths as many cases as Americans, juvenile 
problems entered one and one-half as many Mexican cases 
as in American. Tuberculosis and other forms of illness 
also exceeded the American rate greatly. The parallel 
columns throw considerable light on the problems of Mex- 
icans, and merit a careful study. 


Tasie I 


Problems involved in 3483 American cases and 1464 Mexi- 
can cases, July 1, 1926, Outdoor Relief Department, Los 
Angeles County Charities. 


Problems Met American Mexican 


Juvenile Problems 158 231 
Non Residence 42 52 
Widowhood 815 386 
Unemployment 553 503 
Insufficient Income 448 295 
Blindness 128 46 
Illegitimacy 30 34 
Imprisonment 138 97 
Desertion 238 203 
Non Support 155 64 
Old Age 911 74 
Mental Troubles 71 
Tuberculosis 437 
Venereal Disease 126 
All Other Ill Health 1801 
Death in Family 185 
All Other Problems 286 


A hopeful tendency is the increasing strength of Mexi- 
can benevolent societies. The Spanish-American Alliance 
alone has a membership in Southern California of 50,000. 
The Blue Cross (the Mexican counterpart for the Red 
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Cross) is developing. In one city the Mexicans take care 
of all their own needy. 

No one solution is sufficient, no one agency working 
alone single-handed, or the Mexican without a general 
change in his social and economic environment, can do 
much. A situation is clearly abnormal when a race rep- 
resenting seven or eight per cent of the population of a 
metropolitan area furnished 28 to 30 percent of the char- 
ity cases. 

Health office figures disclose how the Mexican is grossly 
handicapped by wholesale ill-health. Table I, already 
cited, shows the grip that tuberculosis, venereal disease, as 
well as many other diseases have upon Mexicans. Some 
are hopelessly diseased, with the origins traceable to Mex- 
ico and in part to bad housing and social conditions in the 
United States. One study made by the Los Angeles Coun- 
ty Outdoor Relief Department reports Mexican tubercu- 
losis cases to be 24 per cent of all Mexican cases, that these 
are 39 per cent of all the charity cases where tuberculosis 
is a problem, that a monthly budget of $12,900 is being 
expended on these Mexican cases where tuberculosis is a 
factor, and that a total of over $292,000 has been spent so 
far on these cases. Moreover, the Los Angeles General 
Hospital figures show that the Mexican rate there runs as 
high as 40 per cent of the total cases as compared with a 7 
or 8 per cent population rate in the county. The tremen- 
dous expense involved would arouse a new public opinion 
and responsibility regarding Mexicans if the facts were 
properly distributed. 

It may be said that tubercle bacilli infected houses are 
among the worst housing conditions to be found. A fam- 
ily suffering one or more deaths from tuberculosis moves 
out. A “newcomer family” soon moves in. The result 
can be predicted with considerable certainty. “The Mexi- 
cans are struggling through the shack and tenement stage.” 
The process will take at least a generation, but progress is 
indicated by the substantial degree to which some Mexi- 
cans are buying and paying for homes. 
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Over-congestion is another serious housing problem. 
With five or six adults and children living in one room, 
a boarder may be taken in, and relatives also—but even 
so, from the Mexican’s standpoint, there is no overcrowd- 
ing. From their point of view “they are just being friendly 
and hospitable.” The amelioration of this problem is one 
jointly of securing better education and industrial con- 
ditions. 

Wholesome recreation for Mexican immigrants is large- 
ly missing. At noon they take a siesta, which, however, 
as one student of American life suggested, would be a good 
example for Americans living at a high-strung pace to fol- 
low. The main amusements are talking and siestas, cheap 
motion pictures, playing pool, dancing, boxing matches, 
gambling, and cock-fighting. Base-ball has a hard time to 
succeed, because, as in the case of other games, the Mexi- 
can is “too migratory for any standard recreation to devel- 
op.” The Mexican is fond of music, and as a class, he 
plays cheap musical instruments, but has splendid possi- 
bilities of development if the proper opportunities were 
afforded him. 

4. Behavior Problems. The Mexican furnishes an un- 
usually high rate of delinquency and crime. Standards 
and customs in Mexico are different from those here. 
Property rights as conceived by Americans are not often 
understood by the illiterate Mexican immigrant. His rep- 
utation for “taking things,” partly supported by statistics, 
arises out of differences in training and culture rather than 
out of difference in heredity. Americans achieving the com- 
plete confidence even of relatively uneducated Mexicans 
report them to be as reliable as other races. While Mex- 
icans often furnish one-fourth to one-third of a jail popu- 
lation in a community where they represent less than one- 
tenth of the total population, it is difficult to see what the 
jail experience does to the Mexican except to disorganize 
him still further. 

Petty thieving, bootlegging, personal violence, and sex 
violations are the offences in which the lower type (soci- 
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ally speaking) of Mexicans rank highest. Personality 
studies and studies of environmental influence need to be 
made; and building of constructive Mexican character is 
the ultimate goal. But the latter is difficult to attain and 
maintain when environmental conditions are alive with 
destructive stimuli. The need for improvement in per- 
sonal character and social conditions cannot be separated. 

Mexican boys arrested for and convicted of delinquency 
rank far beyond their population-rate. Moreover, they 
often constitute knotty behavior problems. Probation of- 
ficers are handicapped, however, when the boy must usu- 
ally be released into a social environment that is filled with 
many disorganizing factors and few organizing factors, 
especially for the older boys and the young men. 

The Mexican mother watches her daughter closely until 
she is married. “They watch them day and night, and if 
their daughters go to a party, they must be chaperoned. 
No running around alone like American girls.” ‘The prob- 
lems that the parents experience in rearing their daughters 
under American conditions are many and serious. A girl 
sixteen years of age, old enough to be married as the Mex- 
ican custom goes, is watched by her mother—is never “let 
out of her (the mother’s) sight, not even in the yard or 
house. But one day—oh yes, this girl had it all planned 
out—she was in her mother’s bedroom and waved out the 
window to her friend who was standing in his yard, down 
the road. He hastened up to the girl’s home, put his arm 
out, and she rushed out the door, put her arm in his, and 
away they went—in his car that was drawn up at the road- 
side. They were married at S. Her people didn’t much 
like it, but there they are. I think it’s real nice of the M. 
family. They’ve given up their front bedroom and their 
very best things to the bride ahd groom—their victrola 
and their best furniture. Sweet little girl she is and she 
speaks English real well. Her mother stopped her coming 
to school last year, because she was afraid she would run 


off 99 
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Because the girls are not allowed to see young men un- 
chaperoned or because they are not permitted to marry a 
certain young man, trouble ensues. They may allow fa- 
miliarities so that their families will necessarily sanction 
marriage. Some of the men “don’t have any honor at all. 
They don’t think, I guess. And they would wreck a girl’s 
life if her parents weren’t careful. Mexican girls aren’t 
told anything (on sex matters) by their mothers . They 
find out for themselves, the best they can. Sometimes they 
learn by a sad experience, and once a mistake is made it is 
always hard for the girl.” 

5. Accommodation and Assimilation. If Mexicans are 
not sympathetic with American standards, it is because 
they do not understand these standards and have little op- 
portunity for doing so. The younger generation, however, 
are making important contacts and are undergoing 
changes. They learn the English language without special 
difficulty, adopting first the externals, as is natural, and, 
more slowly, the inner spirit of American life . Adults, 
moreover, who come with an educational background are 
quick to appreciate American ways and to adapt them- 
selves to these. 

American or Anglo-Saxon standards of right and wrong 
are often too abstract to make a strong appeal to the un- 
skilled Mexican immigrant. When illiterate, as in the 
case of other illiterate peoples, the Mexican reacts in con- 
crete, emotional, personal, and child-like ways. Although 
accused frequently of appropriating the property of others, 
he responds with fidelity and reliability when personal re- 
lationships of confidence, good will, and fair play are es- 
tablished. Children of Mexicans, moreover, are being suc- 
cessfully trained in reliability. “We get these children 
trained so that they wouldn’t think of touching things 
around them. Things were safe and you knew that they’d 
still be there when you returned to get them. The children 
even watched that no one else would bother things.” This 
illustration is but one of many developments . 
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An American mail carrier who handles Mexicans’ mail 
declares that he would rather carry mail for Mexicans than 
for Americans. “They are not so critical or particular 
and seem to appreciate what you do for them. They 
hardly ever complain, and readily observe certain rules 
we have to enforce. If you show any respect for them, 
they like you.” In other words, if you treat them straight, 
they will come half way and more. What better basis for 
Americanization efforts could one ask? “There is a door 
made by a Mexican,” states an American, “and it looks 
just like the Mexican who made it—it is honest and it’s 
solid.” As storekeepers among their own people they suc- 
ceed. One Mexican who organized a co-operative store 
has succeeded in securing a fine degree of the necessary co- 
operation from his fellows. 

Mexicans employed in migratory seasonal labor have 
little chance to become home builders, but others, for ex- 
ample, those living in Maravilla Park and Belvedere Gar- 
dens, as shown by a recent survey conducted in one of those 
districts, are making a good showing. According to the 
survey, sixty-three per cent own their homes and fifty per 
cent have these homes paid for. About seventy per cent 
of the houses are clean inside, fifteen per cent are some- 
what dirty, and fifteen per cent are filthy. An American 
worker in what was once an unkept Mexican camp re- 
ports: “When the Mexicans first located there they were 
pretty dirty. But they are a lot better now. Their houses 
are kept better and their yards are more attractive. They 
are much cleaner. Of course, their ways of doing things 
art different from ours. They scrub their houses up dif- 
ferently than we do. But we expect that.” 

Americanization does not mean that Mexicans should 
give up all their ways and adopt all of ours. It means en- 
couraging them to contribute to our life the ways in which 
they are superior to us. Unfortunately, however, Ameri- 
cans assume that they are superior to Mexicans in all par- 
ticulars and then, still more unfortunately, they uncon- 
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sciously develop an air of superiority in dealing with Mex- 
icans. Instead of getting them to bend at all points to our 
ways we may well encourage them to do some of the things 
that they like to do. To carry out this principle of pro- 
cedure involves a knowledge of ethnology and of the cul- 
ture history of Mexicans. Such ethnological studies re- 
quire time and patience but are indispensable bases for 
doing sound Americanization work. Assimilation involves 
culture-history and psycho-social adjustment of great del- 
icacy. Americanization work not based on the scientific 
principles of acculturation is likely to be superficial and 
even dangerous. 

Although the Mexican has little idea of time he has 
greater capacity for happiness than do Americans. He is 
more sympathetic and perhaps more artistic. He is more 
religious, too, in the sense that religion means more to him. 
It occupies a larger portion of him as a person than it does 
of us. 

The Mexican population of the Southwest may be ex- 
pected to grow, but with immigration rates playing a lesser 
role than in the immediate past. While the average Mex- 
ican family contains four or five children, the birth rate 
is much higher than this statement indicates,—infant mor- 
tality rates are high. Early marriage is also the rule. But 
changes are occurring. Mexican women in Americaniza- 
tion classes are beginning to express protests against early 
marriages and high birth rates. A Mexican man, for in- 
stance, says: “Some day she (his daughter) getta mar- 
ried. I getta married too young. My wife too young. I 
am glad she (his daughter) wait awhile. It is too hard 
when you are too young.” And a Mexican woman while 
expressing surprise that her Americanization teacher is not 
married advises her not to be in a hurry in getting married 
and adds, “Much work, too much children.” Another 
Mexican man says: “No, we have no children. Too much 
work. One baby, then another baby. Too many. They 
get sick. Too bad. We don’t want too many children.” 
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As the Mexican becomes educated his birth-rate declines, 
and as control over both immigration and birth-rate de- 
velop many unfavorable phases of the present Mexican sit- 
uation in the Southwest are being ameliorated. However, 
there will still be challenging problems. 

Social service for Mexicans involves creating a new pub- 
lic opinion and an increased social responsibility on the 
part of every American for the Mexican’s welfare. Be- 
cause the Mexican is not aggressive he does not compete 
with Americans, and usurp their positions. Hence, Amer- 
icans do not take the Mexican’s problems in this country 
seriously. Americans who understand the Mexican best 
have confidence in his ability. They consider his back- 
wardness a matter of heritage rather than of heredity. 
With his wants aroused and with fair opportunities for 
him, they do not question his future. 





Book Notes 


HOW NATIVES THINK. By Lucien Levy-Brunt. Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., New York, 1925, pp. 392. 


This authorized translation makes the distinguished French phil- 
osopher-sociologist’s Les Fonctions Mentales dan les Sociétés Infert- 
eures available to English readers. 

The principle theme of the volume is to set forth the now famous 
theory of “collective representations.” For this purpose it excels 
Durkheim’s Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, which has been 
more familiar to American sociologists hitherto. 

The author’s thesis is that the mind of the primitive man is not 
bothered even by the law of logical contradiction, and much less by 
white men’s notions of causality. With the “native,” one and the 
same thing can be two other distinct things at the same time; an 
Australian tribesman solemnly declares himself a man and also a 
kangaroo. The reality he perceives is himself and the objective 
world is at once natural and supernatural. The logical reasoning 
from effect back to its inferred cause, ascribed to him in the “ghost 
theory of religion,” framed by earlier anthropologists and sociolo- 
gists, is precisely the thing that he never does, according to Lévy- 
Bruhl. 

The fundamental reason for this mental difference between men of 
lower and higher cultures, Lévy-Bruhl finds in the “mystic relations 
which primitive mentality so frequently senses in beings and ob- 
jects.” These relations “all involve a ‘participation’ between persons 
or objects which form part of a collective representation. For this 
reason I shall, for want of a better term, call the principle which is 
peculiar to ‘primitive’ mentality, which governs the connections and 
the preconnections of such representations, the law of participation” 
(p. 76). 

Lévy-Bruhl points out that this kind of thinking holds only where 
collective acting and feeling is involved. “Considered as an individ- 
ual, the primitive, in so far as he thinks and acts independently of 
these collective representations where possible, will usually feel, ar- 
gue, and act as we should expect him todo. The inferences he draws 
will be just those which would seem reasonable to us in like circum- 
stances” (p. 79). 

The book under review is a very lucid exposition of a distinctive 
theory of collective life that is not immune to criticism, but which is 
nevertheless coming to fill a large place in current sociological think- 


ing. C. M. C. 
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CRIMINAL INTELLIGENCE. By Cart Murcuison. Clark 
University, Worcester, Massachusetts, 1926, pp. 291. 


The author of this volume would apparently have us throw into 
the discard all the progress that has been made in the humanizing 
of the handling of the criminal since the days of John Howard. He 
does not seem to recognize that since society through its bungling 
methods helps in the creation of the criminal it has some responsi- 
bility aside from the “eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth” attitude. 
The author ends his volume as follows: “As long as there are laws, 
there will be criminals. Practical and effective methods for remov- 
ing criminals from our midst are well known and at hand. They 
are: (1) The abolition of the jury system; (2) Uniform punish- 
ment for the insane, the feeble-minded, and the young; (3) the abo- 
lition of the system of release on bond; (4) the abolition of the inde- 
terminate sentence; (5) the abolition of the parole system; (6) the 
application of the deterministic philosophy to the behavior of the 
State as well as to the behavior of the criminal; (1) the third peni- 
tentiary conviction to carry an automatic death penalty.” 

However much we may disagree with Dr. Murchison’s last chap- 
ter—a chapter which might well have been omitted—we must rec- 
ognize that he has made a significant contribution to our present day 
criminology by his careful statistical study. 

After the Armistice he was acting as Chief Psychological Exami- 
ner at Camp Sherman, Ohio, and through contacts made in this 
connection gave the Alpha test to the criminals in the Ohio Reform- 
atory, the Ohio Penitentiary for women, the Ohio Prison Farm, the 
Illinois Penitentiary at Joliet and various other institutions. He 
also had access to data regarding criminals in New Jersey and Mary- 
land. The results of the various Alpha tests were compared with the 
results of the same tests given to the men in the draft, and in the 
author’s words “close scrutiny indicated that the Illinois, Ohio, In- 
diana, New Jersey, and Maryland combined draft is superior to the 
total white draft but still inferior to the criminal group.” These 
facts, as brought out by Dr. Murchison’s study, will prove a shock 
to the uninformed who think of our criminals as largely composed of 
the feeble-minded. S =a 


DARWIN. By Gamatret Braprorp. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
New York, 1926, pp. 341. 

Valuable life history and personality materials are found in this 
splendid interpretation of the achievements of a gentle, kindly hu- 
man, “who could not bear the sight of blood, who raged against 
the cruelty of vivisection and slavery,” but who “wrecked the uni- 
verse” for millions of people. 
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NATURAL MAN: A RECORD FROM BORNEO. By Cuar.es 
Hose. The Macmillan Company, Ltd., London, 1926, pp. 
xvi-+284. 


Professor G. Elliott Smith writes the Preface to this attractively 
illustrated volume, and characterizes the author as a distinguished 
authority in the field of both the Zoology and Anthropology of Bor- 
neo. His book, The Pagan Tribes of Borneo, written in collabora- 
tion with Dr. William McDougall, “is now generally admitted,” says 
Professor Smith, “to be the classical treatise on the ethnology of 
Borneo.” 

Part I deals with the anthropology of the numerous native tribes, 
and concludes that they are descendants of immigrants who came, 
centuries ago, from Burma and other parts of the Malay Peninsula. 
The remaining four Parts treat, with a wealth of first-hand illus- 
trations, of the life of the various villages, describe their arts and 
crafts, and conclude with a discussion of their creeds and supersti- 
tions, their morals and mentality. 

Since it would be presumptuous to question the conclusions of 
so eminent an authority, it seems necessary to seek some other way 
of reconciling the apparent discrepancy between the title of the book 
and its contents. For if these Bornean tribes represent “natural” 
man, he is a very different person from his picture as usually painted. 
For instance, the student of primitive religion, perusing the pages 
of this book, must be struck by the constant use of the flesh and 
the blood of fowls and other small creatures for propitiatory and 
ceremonial purposes, in ways suggesting Hebrew influences direct or 
indirect. Moreover, they have advanced to the point where such a 
primitive thing as black magic is condemned by public opinion. 
They also work in metals and grow irrigated fields of rice. It is 
true that they are barely weaned from their inveterate hunting of 
human heads, which sounds primitive, or at least savage, but at the 
same time they are seemingly far from the unreflecting, a-logical 
mentality which Durkheim and Lévy-Bruhl would make the prin- 
cipal attribute of primitives who think in terms of collective repre- 
sentations. Individuals among the Bornean tribes, on the contrary, 
are in a way thoughtful and even speculative with respect to the 
shape and topography of the earth, the immortality of the soul, and 
similar questions. 

While the tribes vary among themselves, they strike the reader as 
on the whole somewhat advanced and even sophisticated in certain 
aspects of their culture, which, in other respects, seems primitive 
enough. At any rate, “natural man” would seem to meet the pub- 
lisher’s financial need of a good shelf-title more satisfactorily than 
it does the need of an exact term descriptive of the cultural status 
of these interesting people. C. M. C. 
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GROWTH: A STUDY OF THE MAJOR INTERESTS OF LIFE. 
By Paut Super. Association Press, New York, 1926. 


The head title of this book scarcely suggests an elementary soci- 
ological treatise. The secondary title, “A Study of the Major Inter- 
ests of Life,” more accurately describes the contents of the book. It 
is an outline discussion of social interests, activities, and problems 
by the National Secretary of the Y. M. C .A. in Poland. Mr. Super 
is an exceptionally trained man, and has taught sociology in the 
summer sessions of some of the Polish universities. He is abreast of 
most of the recent literature in sociology, and while there are some 
anachronisms in the book, as, for example, in his discussion of so- 
cial interests, yet on the whole the book is a remarkably good out- 
line study of an elementary character of the social life. It will be 
found especially valuable for study classes in the Y .M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A., and in Sunday schools and churches. It would be, in 
the opinion of the writer of this notice, found serviceable also in 
ninth grade courses in elementary social science in our high schools. 
While not written as a high school text, it is much better than some 
of the ninth grade texts which have been produced. Its treatment 
of religion is of the broadest sort, and is mainly confined to the last 
chapter of the book. The book should not be objected to on that 
ground. Cuartes A. ELtwoop 


SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY. By Geza Ronem. Boni and Live- 
right, New York, 1926, pp. 487. 


The sociologists’ chief interest in this good-sized volume is to note 
what can be done by way of a psycho-analytic treatment of anthro- 
pological data. The title is too comprehensive, inasmuch as a single 
theme only, namely, Australian totemism, is considered. The author 
brings to bear a wealth of knowledge, a painstaking, scholarly atti- 
tude, and facility in psycho-analytic interpretation upon his explana- 
tion of totemism. “Repression” and “libido” are the two major 
terms used; the results represent a modified Freudianism, and as 
such, will need to be examined with caution and insistence upon 


objective proofs. E S. B. 


HUMAN EXPERIENCE: A Study of Its Structure. By Viscount 
Hatpane. E. P. Dutton and Company, New York, 1926, pp. 
xxiii+233. 


In this philosophical discussion of the nature of human experience, 
the sociologist will find many stimulating hints for thought and ex- 
perimentation. Some degree of reflection, for instance, enters into 
every experience. Again, knowledge is simply meaning, and mean- 
ing is a stage in every experience. . S. B. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF VALUES: Studies in Sociology with Spe- 
cial Applications to Teaching. By C. Boucie. Henry Holt 
and Company, New York, 1926, pp. xxxvii+277. Translated 
from the French by Helen Stalkar Sellars. 


The author of this inviting volume is professor of sociology in the 
University of Paris, but seems, like his illustrious fellow countryman, 
Professor Emile Durkheim, to cultivate the dual field of sociology 
and education in a comprehensive way. 

As reflected in the excellent translation, the book is couched in a 
remarkably lucid and easy style, and the thought progresses with a 
logical simplicity and thoroughness whose only fault may possibly 
be a slight lack of rapidity in the advance of the fundametnal logic 
of the whole. At the same time it avoids heavy technicality and 
illumines a difficult subject for the trained and untrained reader. 

Professor Bouglé sets forth clearly the nature of value judgments, 
as contrasted with judgments of objective reality, following Durk- 
heim’s distinction, and expounding his idea that society is essentially 
the creator of ideals. It is made clear that values are imperative 
because they are collective. The social process by which they are 
created is described with admirable lucidity, and with an equal grasp 
of both the philosophical and sociological principles involved that 
recommends the volume to the study of American students of soci- 
ology, who are nowadays tending to a glib use of the word “values” 
in separation from the requisite understanding of its history and 
prior significance in philosophy and ethics. 

Chapters on the specific relation of values to economics, religion, 
science, morality, and ethics elucidate the central problem in its va- 
rious aspects and applications, while a stimulating Introduction is 
presented by Professor Roy Wood Sellars. C. M. C. 


THE PUBLIC AND THE MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY. 
By Witi1am Marston Seasury. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1926, pp. xi+-340. 


The author, former general counsel to the Motion Picture Board 
of Trade and the National Association of the Motion Picture Indus- 
try, has written this survey of the motion picture industry for the 
purpose of arousing a public opinion in favor of governmental reg- 
ulation over the industry. He regards the industry in the nature 
of a public utility which will “consecrate its service to the cultivation 
and preservation of the world’s peace and moral, intellectual, and 
cultural development of the people.” Attention is centered upon the 
commercial aspects of the industry and the tendency of trade inter- 
ests to throttle the independent producer and the public. An out- 
line for government regulation and practice is presented by the 
author as a basis for reconstruction. M. J. V. 
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RURAL LIFE AT THE CROSSROADS. By Macy Campse tt. 
Ginn and Company, Boston, 1927, pp. viii+482. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL VILLAGES. By Epmunp pe S§. 
Brunner, GweNDOLYN Hucues, Marjorie Patren. George 
H. Doran Company, New York, 1927, pp. xxiii+326. 


In the dedication and foreword of Rural Life at the Crossroads, 
the author, who is head of the Department of Rural Education, 
Iowa State Teachers College, and President Homer Seerley, wax 
poetical in their unstinted praise of each other. Very soon, however, 
one is plunged in the abyss of despair as he contemplates the social 
and intellectual degeneracy in American rural life. The author be- 
lieves that migration to the cities is leaving a decadent group which 
will eventually people our farms with an inferior stock and will re- 
sult in the untimely debasement of ‘ ‘our agriculture, and in turn 
jeopardize the life of the whole nation.” Of the twenty-three chap- 
ters, ten are devoted to the economic situation, especially co-opera- 
tive marketing, and eleven to problems in rural education. “The 
whole problem before us is, at its base, economic” (p. 40). Even 
though President Seerley assures us that he knows that “these chap- 
ters cover effectively the most difficult educational and social prob- 
lems of America,” one wishes that the author had consulted some- 
thing besides a report in 1917-18 on ten counties in Indiana by the 
Committee on Mental Defectives, and Hinds’ study of 68 rural 
schools, before becoming so alarmed over our apparent intellectual 
deterioration. 

There is an inexcusable absence of scholarly treatment and a dearth 
of references or citations. On page 342 appears “H. G. Wells, 
quoted in American educational journals.” There is, however, no 
lack of pictorial entertainment. On page 18 the author reproduces a 
famous painting by Millet, which is used to bisect 4 poem by Edwin 
Markham. From this famous masterpiece, one may turn to “The 
Prairie Roses (girls) in the Cream Frock” (p. 203), to “A Well- 
bred Herd of Beef Cattle on a Mid-western Farm” (p. 36), to “South 
Water Street, Chicago” (p. 23), or to a number of cartoons which 
have no appeal to an intellectual or serious student of rural life. 

After this “fifteen years of careful research into where we are and 
whither we are tending,” we would still be at the “crossroads” were 
it not for such worth while studies as the American Agricultural 
Villages. 

American Agricultural Villages is the third of a series published by 
The Institute of Social and Religious Research. It gives the results 
of intensive field studies of 140 agricultural villages distributed 
throughout the United States. The services of the village to the 
surrounding countryside and the antagonisms and co-operations ex- 
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isting between the village and farm population are treated. The 
opening chapters deal with these inter-relationships of village and 
country, while the later chapters give detailed information concerning 
the economic, social, and religious conditions of the village and also 
facts concerning the hinterland. In the appendix there appears a 
detailed statement regarding the history and methodology used in 
the investigation. 

To students of sociology this timely volume is extremely valuable. 
It represents the endeavors of highly trained field workers and sta- 
tisticians, and an advisory committee of leading experts in rural prob- 
lems. The many excellent maps, charts, tables, and indices appear- 
ing in Appendix E render it useful for reference in making compara- 
tive studies. The conclusions are succinctly drawn from the data 
at hand and are not sweeping generalizations from a mere agglom- 
erations of facts about rural life. Perhaps, for the villages concerned, 
the most direct benefit is that “all told, more than half the villages 
studied have made some practical use of the results.” Although only 
two years (May 1923—May 1925) were used in this investigation, 
those were well spent and through this study a real contribution has 
been added to the fast accumulating literature on rural life. 


H. G. D. 


CRIME AND THE CRIMINAL: An Introduction to Criminology. 


By Purp Arcurpatp Parsons. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New 
York, 1926, pp. xvi+-387. 


Crime and the Criminal, dedicated to Professor Franklin H. Gid- 
dings of Columbia University, is an outgrowth of a dissertation at 
Columbia on “Responsibility for Crime” published some years ago. 
Since then the author has taught many classes in criminology and in 
this volume he has sought “to present the more significant facts of the 
crime situation in a single volume designed to meet the needs of 
layman and college student alike.” Since the appearance of Suther- 
land’s Criminology and Gillin’s Criminology and Penology it at first 
seems superfluous to have another book designed for students, and 
yet perhaps this volume will meet the needs of classes in social prob- 
lems where only a part of a semester is devoted to criminology. As 
to the layman, Dr. Parsons has succeeded in writing both a readable 
and an informative book. 

The author insists on the point of view that “we need to put the 
entire matter of criminals and their treatment in the hands of spe- 
cialists.” His final conclusion is that: “The question of the criminal 
will not be solved as long as proper safeguards are not provided 
against the pathological members of society, and as long as those 
without satisfactory attitudes toward society can enjoy a relatively 
satisfactory existence at or near their accustomed level.” 


C.R. J. 





Periodical Notes 


What Should our Probation Standards Be? Current criticism of 
probation as a method of treatment for delinquents is directed largely 
not at the theory itself but at the methods used in its application 
and the lack of uniform standards. Workers equipped with scien- 
tific knowledge of behavior and a real dedication to their work can 
do much toward demonstrating whcther probation as a humanitarian 
measure will or will not continue. Charles L. Chute, Journal of 
Social Hygiene, February, 1927, pp. 86-92. 


The Policies of the Neo-Malthusian Movement: Criticisms and 
Appraisals. Unfortunately, the first phases of the birth control 
movement were negative ones. A well balanced theory of parent- 
hood based upon scientific population research, the encouragement 
of simple standards of economic reforms and the advocacy of child- 
rearing as a high ambition must accompany the movement if it is 


to gain the public support of intelligent citizens. Thomas D. Eliot, 
Journal of Social Hygiene, March, 1927, pp. 129-138. 


Religious Attitudes of College Students. An investigation of the 
religious attitudes of 200 university students revealed a marked 
diminution of belief in God and immortality as compared with 
Leuba’s study of ten years ago. Liberality was shown to be on the 
increase among women and also among upper classmen of both 
sexes. The gathering of religious facts is of value as a pre-requisite 
to the reconstruction of religion to fit an increasingly scientific- 
minded world. Read Bain, American Journal of Sociology, March, 
1927, pp. 762-770. 


The Concepts of Sociology. Within twenty years the terminology 
of sociology has grown from 48 to 276 words and word groups. That 
sociology is still in the “growing-pain” period is evidenced by the 
lack of agreement among sociologists in the use of these terms or 
sociological concepts as shown in lists compiled from the writings of 
ten leading sociologists. Mr. Eubanks believes that the time has 
arrived in sociology to make a map of the sociological area and to 
indicate under major concepts at least what the major continents 
upon the sociological planet are. Earle Edward Eubanks, Social 


Forces, March, 1927, pp. 386-400. 





International Notes 


Curna is doubtless due to experience many years of turmoil 
However, if the advance of the Cantonese or Nationalist Army con- 
tinues, the prospect of a strong China in world affairs is excellent. 
China is on the way toward becoming an outstanding leader among 
the nations of the world. 


In every Latin-American country, a boycott against goods pro- 
duced in the United States has been ordered by the Union of Central 
and South America, according to press reports. The policy of the 
United States in Nicaraguan affairs has furthered the anti-American 
movement in Central and South America. A South American edu- 
cator and ex-President of one of the Republics has been reported 
recently as defining the Monroe Doctrine as “the will of the United 
States government, supported by its army and navy, to do as it 
pleases, when it pleases, on the American continent.” This is not 
an extreme illustration of the attitude that is developing among peo- 
ples who unfortunately no longer think of the Monroe Doctrine as 
a protection from European imperialism but as “a word-screen” be- 
hind which American imperialism operates. 


Mexico and the obligations of the United States toward Mexicans 
are the themes of the recently published reports of the El Paso 
Conference held under the auspices of the Home Missions Council 
of New York City. The pamphlets contain a number of recommen- 
dations, suggesting that “those who have made large investments in 
Mexico knew the peculiar hazards involved, and that a government 
whose highest ideals are peace and liberty ought not to jeopardize 
those ideals in order to validate claims so hazardously undertaken. 
We would suggest that our government make a detailed study of 
such holdings and concessions, when secured, by whom and under 
what conditions granted, and the cost of such investments, and 
further to inquire carefully whether the Mexican people themselves 
were defrauded by the actions of their own government. It may be 
an unusual request from the standpoint of ordinary business. It is 
not too much to ask in the interest of humanity and national de- 
fense. . . . The American government could well afford to pay the 
purchase price for every investment of its citizens rather than pre- 
cipitate an international conflict in the mere defense of property. 
We call upon our national authorities to exhaust every means to 
establish mutual good will.” 





Social Fiction Notes 


YOU CAN’T WIN. By Jacx Briacx. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1926, pp. xi+394. 


An engrossingly absorbing tale of a life of adventure in the world 
of the criminal is this true story of the life of Jack Black by himself. 
The sociology of the criminal as presented in this life history makes 
a fine contribution to the study of human behavior. The striking, 
depressing fact that in the majority of cases, the criminal is mentally 
defective and can hardly hope to break away from the shackled 
path is a point in favor of the eugenical argument for the elimina- 
tion of the unfit. It is to the credit of Black, an environmental case, 
that he has told the story in such a manner as to stimulate reflection 
on the whole subject of crime and its proper treatment. The dive, 
the hang-out, the prison and its methods of punishment, the corrupt 
officials of the law and their “justice” are pictured with simple, yet 
powerful strokes. Hoboes, thieves, gamblers, yeggs, addicts, pros- 
titutes, and the denizens of Frisco’s old Chinatown stalk through the 
pages with stark reality. For pure adventure and daring exploits 
which thrill, no one should miss this. 

And his final statement, the last time he came up for sentence, is 
self-explanatory: “My prison experiences began with a sentence of 
two years and thirty lashes in a Canadian prison. I could not see 
that I deserved this flogging and it seemed when I got it that all 
the cruelty in the world was visited on me—all the brutality, all the 
violence. There was a lesson in cruelty I have never forgotten. . . . 
I went out with the skin on my back blistered and broken and my 
mind bent on revenge. I went out of there with a hatred for courts, 
jailers, prison-keepers, and wardens. I hated policemen, prosecutors, 
judges, and jurors. . . . I thought violent thoughts; I planned vio- 
lent plans, and I executed those plans as best I could as soon as I 
got outside.” And this, “I have seen many miraculous reformations. 
One man may be reformed through a woman, a woman’s plea, a 
mother’s love. . . . I believe that one who has been brutalized can 
be turned right by an act of kindness and be regenerated.” Also, 
“Highway building by convicts is the sanest and most constructive 
step I have seen.” It is fortunate that Black was regenerated so 
that we may read this worth-while account of his. The book ought 
to be placed in the hands of every social worker who has to do with 
boys. 





